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1945 1944 % 
GENERATION * (Net) 
cca. 4054-00, de a nled 0 oo wee Caveawe 11,035,338,000 13,255,983,000 —16.8 
oo oa Sa tice nga came RD AH Garewd LAND 6,333,962,000 5,691,097 ,000 +11.3 
ee ns hig wales aigho wd oe aemala 17,369,300,000 18,947,080,000 — 8.3 
Add—Net saniae: “hind International Boundaries.................. 157,628,000 122,802,000 +28.4 
poll ssa ee RN A era cree Lye ofa wate ane GOK Namie eh Ase 128,006,000 140,510,000 — 8.9 
Less—Energy Used re ca ohare Og idle 6 cary. vb bsnl ete 97,111,000 i es ae 
UY OE BPMOOOUCRGEOED gg. ce ce carer cenceccescsens 17,301,811,000 18,913,590,000 — 8.5 
eS oc anc i aieve'aia «34 ea pia wle iglesia ve vie a.a.6 bis 2,393 442,000 2,413,795 ,000 — 0.8 
Sales to Ultimate Customers........................0.. 14,908,369,000 16,499,795,000 — 9.6 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of November 30th 
Ne ne nae ae aasaind ook es on00.e bie 28,036,606 27,365,588 + 2.5 
ee ee) ee 1,224,790 ek 2 eer 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power............. eee erat TR Renn 4,373,218 4,260,712) + 2.8 
Large Light and Power... .. Re cie neS Sa arhk w ble Ste bid 163,037 151/952{ 
SO EIEIO eT et ee Es itae thks See 119,008 iy Be (1 rare 
Tate Uistemate Cuatomers.. .. ... ... ccc ccscccccccscsce 33,916,659 33,036,541 + 2.7 
KILOWATTHOUR meee Ttng 3 Month of November 
Residential or Domestic. . istic sas Heaneds 3,025,637,000 2,685,291,000 +12.7 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates). ae eee rte Nea Perea sree Fete lina cence ee 257,833,000 241,746,000 + 6.7 
Commercial or Industrial: 
ene ee) oo eee Br LPT arene f 2,565,569,000 2,546,966,000 + 0.7 
rr hte ee sat 7,656,912,000 9 486,522,000 —19.3 
EE EE ES a 209,205,000 207,276,000 + 0.9 
a ce wue on nvededesedesseueeceen 535,439,000 663,914,000 —19.4 
Railways and Railroads: 
Street and Interurban <2 pal ace sae 383,096,000 384,056,000 — 0.2 
eID ENS, OPINOMGS wc. ieee cece tcccccsceccscesivcn 224,918,000 223,862,000 + 0.5 
ET eh Gh dn g/vi'a o's &, 6:5 poe See wa aly aieibine.oie-sceip o's cle 49,760,000 60,162,000 —17.3 
Total to Ultimate Customers....................00000- 14,908 ,369,000 16,499,795,000 9.6 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers..................0.ceceeeees $276,718,400 $276,959,200 — 0.1 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—for 12 months ended 
November 30th 
Kilowatthours per Customer.....................0cceeceeeees 1,218 1,143 + 6.6 
td oo ansvn sk wiasei gerne etme sae week eee $41.66 $40.35 + 3.2 
IN as 6.5. ide oo ae enisa eee ge soe 6a saseene 3.42¢ 3.53¢ — 3.1 

















(*) By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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" Kisses for All Cinderellas 


IF e Must Make Love to The Public, Says Mr. Collins 


yi 
t ‘ . 
ly By Ashton B. Collins 
' 
' {n address before the Canadian Electrical Association Winter Conference, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, P.Q. 
f 
ITHOUT minimizing other electricity is the life-blood of war pro- brought that way into Paris that couid 
hi industries, let me remind you duction. not have been transported otherwise, be- 
} that the business-managed elec- cause they could not requisition enough 


f tric companies of our respective countries 
| were not caught unprepared by the war. 
' They were ready the moment the first 
» gun was fired, and they kept ahead dur- 
| ing the entire term of the war. The 
} United States and Canada had more 
f clectric power than any other group of 
| nations in the world; and it was the side 
E with the most electric power for war 
| production that won the war! Make no 
i mistake about that. 
| That’s a grand that’s really 
} never been shouted from the house tops. 
You electric people are too factual and 
§ too modest to brag about it. 


' 


story 


And it’s almost too late now, because 
‘people haven’t got time or the inclina- 
tion to hear about what you did during 
the war. Usually the only way our 
great story of uninterrupted electric ser- 
vice gets across to the people is when it 
does get interrupted, when it fails. And 
somehow we must find a better way of 
telling it. 
But, to continue making my point: I 
have talked with high officials who were 
ent on special missions to Germany and 
Japan towards the end of the war, and 
utter it. And I have it on good author- 
ty from men like President Will Mitch- 
ll of the Georgia Power Company, and 
‘ol. Walker Cisler of the Detroit Edi- 
on Company, who both studied those 








var zones first-hand, that the war with 
oth Germany and Japan might well 


ave been shortened if we had bombed 
heir electrical facilities. Why? Because 








With respect to Germany—the Allies 
did effectively bomb the German rail- 
roads, and so effectively that even after 
the war, it was impossible to transport 
enough coal from the German Ruhr to 
the American Zone. The British had 
the coal in the Ruhr, but it could not be 
delivered because of lack of transporta- 
that 
electricity near the mines and about one- 
quarter of a million (between 200,000 
300,000) Kilowatts of Capacity 
were transmitted over transmission lines 
to save transporting the coal that they 
could not get through anyway. In other 
words, electric transmission wires were 
used as FUEL lines . . . so, when they 
found they could not ship enough coal 


tion, so coal was converted into 


and 


into the territory that needed it, they 
the into 
shipped that by wire. 

instead of rails. 


turned coal electricity and 


They used wires 
For example, fuel was 





The profit motive is to the sys- 
tem of free enterprise what the 
main spring is to a clock. Destroy 
or remove the possibility of profit 
from business and our system of 
free enterprise will stop as surely 
as a clock will stop if the main 
spring is destroyed or removed. 
The whole future of the free en- 
terprise system is dependent on 
continuance of the possibility of a 
profit on the investment in private 
business.—James V. Toner. 
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vehicles, freight cars or trucks. 

But, when the coal was turned into 
electricity near the mines, the people 
could plug in to the outlets already in 
their homes and get some heat for them- 
selves and their children; so they could 
heat food, milk, etc. 

Those Paris thus carried 
138 per cent of the pre-war volume of 
electricity, and it was practically all for 


lines into 


domestic use, because industries were not 


operating. 


I’m told that the effect on the people 
The French government 
officials who were in authority over civil- 
ian morale ruled that it was highly de- 
sirable to supply those electric needs to 
the populace. 


was amazing. 


It was important and it 
was smart to do it. That’s an example 
of the important role that electricity 
The lack 
of electricity had a very depressing effect 
upon the people of France; and when the 
lights began coming back on, the change 
in the psychology of the people was 
marked. Yes, we can say that Electric- 


plays in war as well as peace. 


ity in modern living is not only an actual 
necessity today, but a very powerful psv- 
chological need. 

Your country and ours had only a 
taste of those things when the Brownout 
was imposed during the war. Yet crime 
and accidents increased to a marked de- 
gree during that period. Yes, electricity 
plays a very vital role in the lives of our 
people today. 

With examples like that, need we 
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waste time talking to each other about 
the value of our electric service? Can’t 
we interpret it to all people? 

It is an admitted fact that our coun- 
tries were found unprepared for the re- 
cent war, from a military standpoint; 
but, thank God, they were not caught 
short of electric power for war produc- 
tion or for any other purpose. 

We have won two wars with the help 
of the electric industry and it was not 
found wanting either time. It is a 
basic industry underlying all other in- 
dustries, and we must preserve that great 
heritage that has been handed down 
through the years. 

But, we must continue to measure up 
to our responsibilities and obligations as 
we have done in the past. We must keep 
a step ahead of the times. We can not 
float along on our past performances. 

THIS IS A NEW AGE: It seems 
trite to say that we are living in the 
most vivid and spectacular period in all 
the history of the world. It’s a fast age 
—scientific, quick, labor-saving and com- 
fort-giving ! 

FAST? Why a young man today 
falls in love and goes to the jeweler and 
asks to see combination sets of rings— 
three-piece sets consisting of Engage- 
ment, Wedding and Teething Rings. 

That is the speed of the age we are 
living in, and in which we must tell our 
great story. 

We can’t live on past performances, 
splendid though they may be. GRATI- 
TUDE IS SHORT-LIVED. People 
are rightly interested in themselves and 
what they can get out of life. “Your 
toothache is of more importance to you 
than the death of a hundred strangers.” 

Yes, we must talk Customer Benefits 
as we have never done before. We know 
what those electrical benefits are, but 
your public does not know them. We 
must not be like the boy who was so 
bashful that he threw his kisses to a girl 
when he was in the dark; and of course 
she did not get them. 


You and I are in a business that is 
Life itself—a business that holds many 
wonderful values, and it is our job to 
lift out the human-interest values of this 
business and portray them to our Public 
in all their magnificence. Electricity is as 
ageless as the atom itself. It is God- 
given. But it all depends on how we 
who operate it have accepted the torches 
handed down to us by the geniuses of 
the past—men like Faraday, Franklin, 
Edison, operating as individuals under 
Free Enterprise. It depends on how we 
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interpret this great story to our people, 
to all people. 

But we outgrew public understanding. 
We engineered such revolutionary devel- 
opments, and were so busy doing it, that 
we forgot to engineer the social results 
of those developments, and the industry 
became a Frankenstein in the eyes of our 
public. 

Now, how should we, as an industry, 
go about repackaging our story to our 
mass public. I'll give you several fun- 
damentals that we should nail to our 
masthead unforgettably : 


1. We should keep off the defensive. 
Nobody ever got anywhere on the de- 
fensive. We must not be like the butcher 
who backed into the meat grinder. He 
got a little behind in his work. We've 
gotten a little behind in our work be- 
cause we got on the defensive. We must 
move ahead. 

2. We must stop selling down to 
Penny Cheapness of Electricity, but sell 
up to the Dollar values in our Electric 
Service, just like successful commercial 
concerns with whom we compete for the 
customer’s dollar. John Ruskin said: 

“There is hardly anything in the 
world that some man cannot make a 
little worse and sell a little cheaper, and 
the people who consider price alone are 
this man’s lawful prey.” 
it is fundamental today. 

3. Instead of directing our sales and 


Said years ago, 


advertising stories only to the adults we 
have grown up with through the years, 
at the 
younger generations coming along in a 
constant parade. We should pre-sell our 
story to the high-school youngsters of 
today, because in three or four year they 
reach the age of 21, start voting, get 
married and become customers. 

4. We must contact all branches of 
our public as we have never contacted 
them before. I can best illustrate this 
with the published statement made after 
the death of Ralph Hitz, famous New 
York hotelman who rose from a Viennese 
immigrant to the head of a $22 million 
business. Best known of U. S. hotelmen, 
Ralph Hitz overwhelmed his customers 
with service, operated under the motto: 
“Give ’em value and you get volume.” 
But, his employees’ version was: “We 
contact the h... out of ’em.” 

Those are four fundamentals. They 
remind me of the man whose wife gave 
birth to quadruplets, and he promptly 
named them “Eenie, Meenie, Miney and 
George.” When he was asked “Why 
the George” he said he didn’t want no 


we should aim more directly 
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“Mo.” If we use these four fundamen- 
tals, we hardly need any more. 

Yes, we can repackage this great busi- 
ness of ours and dramatize it as never 
before to this mass market. 

Our business is naturally one of Youth 
and Romance, serving everyone from the 
cradle to the grave; from Radio’s slip- 
pered hours in the evening to the saving 
of lives ; labor-saving and comfort-giving. 

Yes, it is full of romance, and we 
must make love to Miss Public; and that 
is why I have entitled this talk 
KISSES FOR ALL CINDERELLAS. 

Who are the people I am talking 
about? Who are the people that make 
up that Mass Public of ours? Who are 
these Cinderellas? 

They are the people we must reach. 
They’re good people; they’re human like 
you and me. To each other they are Cin- 
derellas and Prince Charmings. They 
should be that to us. Hasn’t Electricity 
pulled more Cinderellas out of drudgery 
than any one agency in the world? 
Aren’t we doing more of it all the time? 
And doesn’t the Prince Charming of 
today dangle in front of his chosen Cin- 
derella promises of electric marvels for 
her Dream Castle of Light? 

These people, like you and like me, 
like to dwell in the realm of fantasy— 
the Land of MAKE BELIEVE. When 
we were kids we practically lived for 
fairy stories we learned at our Mother’s 
knee; and we never quite outgrow them. 
I saw that question put the other day: 

“Why does an adult derive pleasure 
from fiction, fables and fairy stories?” 

ANSWER: “Because he _ half-way 
feels he is one of the characters, and is 
transported out of the hum-drum of daily 
life into a new world, where things hap- 
pen as he would like them to happen,” 
ete. 


These people of ours are like that— 
young as well as old. They haven’t time 
for all your facts and problems. They 
want your story simply and quickly. 

They all ACT, VOTE AND BUY 
EMOTIONALLY. EMOTIONS 
ELECT PEOPLE. So, we must ap- 
peal to their Emotions. 

And we must concentrate on the 
young people, the Customers of Tomor- 
row. 

During this talk, almost 200 babies 
are being born in Canada and the United 
States. In our two countries, young 
people are coming of age at the rate of 
well over 2% million a year. In four 
years, between nine and 10 million of 
them come of age and become voters. In 
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those four years before they vote, they 
are impressionable; they want to know, 
but they won’t sit down and study your 
problems of business. You must give 
them the outstanding facts about your 
product, but you must do it in their lan- 
guage; not the way you and I learned it. 

You and I are in a great business. It 
is big and technical. It is our job to 
funnel those technicalities and facts 
down to utmost simplicity. And we don’t 
have to apologize for being simple. The 
finer things of life have been the simple 
things. The Bible was simple: Shake- 
speare was simple. Lincoln was simple. 

It all adds up to three things: Emo- 
tion, Simplicity, Dramatization. 


Yet we in the electrical industry try 
to stick to facts, technical ones at that, 
while our competitors appeal to the emo- 
tions. Let me give you an example: 

The Home Economics teacher in a 
Western University told me not long 
ago of an actual experience. She and a 
couple of her girl students were driving 
through the country and stopped in to 
see a poor family that had been reported 
to them. The husband was a good for 
nothing drunkard. The wife had to take 
care of the five children, and she had 
another one on the way; and she was 
sleeping on a bed with wooden boards, 
without spring or mattress. The teacher 


| and her girls felt so sorry for her that 
' they went into their pocketbooks and 
§ bought her a spring and mattress. Weeks 


later, one of them stopped in to see the 
woman; and what do you suppose they 
found had happened? The woman had 
sold the mattress and bought a perma- 
nent wave! Well, we can smile at that 
if we will, but the fact remains that the 
woman was just human; she wanted 
what her sisters wanted. 

Emotions instead of facts! By the way, 
the hairdressers sell permanent waves. 
How permanent? Well, the girls have 
to get one every three or four months. 
Can you imagine one of our factual- 
minded power companies advertising as 
permanent anything that did not last 
longer than three or four months? 

Women in New York have been 
knocking each other down to get to the 


| stocking counter to get some Nylons. In 
| Syracuse the other day, two men got in 
§ the way of the women and they had to 


have the ambulance. 


Why the rush? 


Because the girls want to glamorize their 
shapely legs, God bless ’em! 
Your Customer wants to know: 
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“Will it get rid of my corns?” 

“Will it brighten my teeth?” 

“Will it make me lovelier?” 

“Will it do the job for me quicker 
and better than anything else?” 

How do your competitors for the Cus- 
tomer’s dollar dramatize their advertise- 
ments ? 


“Just one cake of Camay for softer 
smoother skin.” 


“Doctors prove 2 out of 3 women 
can have LOVELIER SKIN IN 14 
DAYS.” 

A paint company says: “COLORS 
CAN CHANGE THE OUTLOOK 
OF A NATION.” 

“OVERNIGHT 
HAIR FOR YOU.” 


LOVELIER 


“LT was a 97 lb. weakling. Give me 
15 minutes a day and I’ll make you a 
new man. I don’t care whether you’re 
fat or skinny, whether you are 15 or 50 
years old. Why be only half alive—feel 
like a MILLION DOLLARS.” 

Lipton’s tea. One girl asking the other 
how she got so many beaus and the girl 
replied: “Because I serve them Lipton’s 
tea.” 

And all the while, we in the electric 
industry try to stick to facts. We don’t 
glamorize our Kilowatts. We don’t 
dramatize our story. 

We should be like the pretty girl 
speeding along in her automobile, and 
the traffic cop stopped her and said: 
“Say, where do you think you’re going— 
to a fire?” And she looked at him with 
goo-goo eyes and replied: “Yes, you 
great, big, handsome officer.” Where- 
upon he drew himself up proudly and 
said: “Well, since you told me the truth, 
drive on!” 

Yes, the City of Happiness is in the 
State of Mind. And we must get in 
the right state of mind about this busi- 
ness of ours. 

It is not just the sixty-year-old power 
and light industry. It is not just the 
same old electricity, but new and miracu- 
lous ELECTRIC SERVICE, made 
new and better every day, plus the newer 
and better appliances that utilize that 
electricity. 

It’s a great story, and it’s easy to fall 
in love with it. 

But we must paint it in glorious col- 
ors—in its true light. 

Like the story of the banker in New 
York who, with his wife was looking at 
a museum collecton of rare jewels, and 
she particularly admired a wonderful 
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pigeon blood ruby that she knew of 
course was not for sale; and she laugh- 
ingly said, “You can get me that for 
Christmas.” 

Shortly after, a friend of the banker 
told him about a jewelry merchant who 
specialized in unusual gems, so the bank- 
er stopped in that small shop one day. 
The merchant was waiting on a custom- 
er, but asked what the banker was inter- 
ested in, and then called to his clerk to 
show the gentleman that ruby in the 
English scarf pin. The clerk handed the 
scarf pin to the banker, who looked at 
the ruby in the old setting, asked the 
price and finally said: “I'll think it 
over,’ and then started out the store. 
By that time the merchant had finished 
with his customer and turned to the 
banker and said: “Isn’t that a beautiful 
stone?” Whereupon the banker said: 
“Yes, it seems a very good one, and I'll 
think it over.” The merchant said: 
“Wait, you don’t have to buy that stone, 
but I want to tell you the story about 
it.” The merchant removed the ruby 
from the old setting, polished it and held 
it to the light, so that all its purity and 
brilliance shone forth, and then told the 
banker how it had been pawned with 
him by a penniless English soldier of 
fortune; how the Englishman had been 
presented with it as a young man by one 
of India’s princes whose life he had 
saved. How the ruby had previously 
been fought over by warring tribal chief- 
tains and their sweethearts. A marvelous 
history behind that beautiful pigeon 
blood ruby. Well, it was such a com- 
pelling story, that the banker was no 
longer just interested in a pure ruby, he 
wanted that ruby with that story. And 
he couldn’t buy it fast enough and get 
home with it fast enough to present to 
that wife of his, that Cinderella of his 
heart. 


And so it must be with our great 
story of electric service—not just the 
ruby we call electricity, but the ruby of 
electricity and the great story of elec- 
tric service that goes with it. 


Let’s polish up that gem of ours, so 
that its brilliance may shine anew in all 
its greatness and glory. And while we 
can’t personally deliver “Kisses for all 
Cinderellas,” we can help every Prince 
Charming of today, through electric ser- 
vice, to bring to each Cinderella the 
freedom and happiness magically be- 
stowed upon the Cinderella of the fairy 
tale, so that they may live happily ever 
after. 
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Disney Color Movie Is Feature 
Of Better Light-Better Sight 1946 Program 


HE GLAMOR , 
of a Walt Disney 
Productions Tech- 
nicolor movie, and the 
entertainment and educa- 
tional value of the world- 
famous Disney 
technique, have been em- 
ployed in the 1946 pro- 
gram of the National Bet- 
ter Light-Better Sight 
Bureau to dramatize the 
latest scientific facts of 
sight protection with mod- 
ern lamps and_ lighting 
fixtures. The result is a 
blend of humor, drama 
and thought provoking 
facts that explain the fun- 
damentals of seeing and 
lighting, and the need for 
Better Light, more effec- 
tively than ever before. 
Entitled ‘‘Light Is 
What You Make It,” the tilm is part 
of a complete promotional program that 


cartoon 





When lighting equipment is carelessly 

placed, or poorly designed, and pro- 

vides spotty lighting — the result is 
often discomfort and irritableness. 


The wide spread of light intensities 
outdoors versus indoors where eyes 


are called upon to do most of their 
work is stressed 





with 
newspaper advertising, direct 


includes coiored charts suggested 
lectures, 
mail, a consumer booklet and a meeting 
manual, all built around the film and 
using the inimitable Disney illustrations. 
The package is best used, according to 
the Bureau, for meetings of preferably 
an hour’s duration, but the meeting’s 
length can be shortened if desirable. The 
film, coupled with an illustrated chart 
talk, and a question and answer session 
on seeing conditions in homes and places 
of business, will put over the basic in- 
formation on lighting that starts cus- 
tomers thinking of Better 


Light for Better Sight in their own 


enjoying 


surroundings. 


The liberties of animation — Disney 

style—are employed to portray the 

effects on people subjected to inade- 

quate, poorly distributed and glaring: 
light — 


tai 


ordit 





id 





The importance of guarding eyesight—a story that can never be told 
too often—is handled in an impressive manner 


the 


Film Presents 
Comprehensive Story 


Available in 16 mm., 
for standard sound pro- 


jectors, with a running 
time of ten minutes, 
“Light Is What You 


Make It’ covers the basic 
facts of seeing, and how 
artificial light can help or 
hinder the eyes. Compar- 
ing the eye to a camera, 
the movie points out that 
good light is just as im- 
portant to the eye in com- 
fortable seeing, as it is to 
the camera in taking a 
clear, sharp picture. 

The magic of the Dis- 
allows the 
look 


pair of eyes at work, and 


ney artistry 


audience to into a 


for the first time under- 


muscular energy used up in 
lary reading and other uses of sight. 


The effect on "Joe" (or anybody) when 


good 
ease, 


lighting 


is provided. Greater 


comfort and relaxation invari- 





ably result 





The handicap of wrong types of light- 
ing equipment for difficult seeing tasks 
in homes and offices is forcefully dem- 


onstrated 
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Indicates the results when the light 
source is so located that reflected light 
into the eyes is reduced to a minimum 


I.mphasizing that eyes were designed for 
outdoor seeing, with the abundant light 
supplied by nature, the film compares 
typical intensities out of 
within the home. 


doors and 


Faulty Lighting Dramatized 


The four most common lighting 
faults—glare, insufficient light, sharp 


contrasts and harsh shadows—are an- 
alyzed, with full color and the versatile 
cartoon dramatizing _ their 
danger to sight in a way impossible with 
ordinary films. The solution to proper 
seeing conditions, the film explains, is a 
combination of fixtures, floor and table 
lamps, carefully selected and arranged, 


technique 


that wi.l bring eye comfort and safety 
to every room in the home. 

Next, the purpose of the light meter 
is explained, and some typical needs of 
the eves, in terms of foot candle inten- 
sities for various seeing tasks, are shown. 
The importance of selecting the correct 
lamp and fixture, with the proper size 
bulb in each, is emphasized. 

Concluding with an optimistic note, 
“Light Is What You Make It” shows 
a typical home in which planned light- 
ing has been installed, and dramatizes 
the many benefits of Better Light—im- 
proved energy and health, clearer vision. 





How easy it is to find out exactly what 

lighting intensities exist by means of 

the modern handy light meter is clearly 
brought out 
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better dispositions, a more cheerful 
home, and the satisfaction that comes 
with beauty of surroundings. 


Extensive Program Supplied 


The movie has been designed to take 
over the duties of a host at the meet- 
ings—to put guests at ease, entertain 
them and make them feel at home. To 
support the film and amplify its mes- 
sage, the Bureau has prepared a line of 
promotional and educational material, 
to help purchasers put on a well-rounded, 
effective program. 

A 16-page, two-color consumer book- 
let, with the same title as the film and 
using Disney drawings throughout, can 
be used as a handout piece at the meet- 
ings, and as direct mail for those unable 
to attend the film showings. Packed 
with useful information on the required 
intensities of light for different seeing 
jobs, the recommended types of lamps 
and fixtures for every room in_ the 
average home, and directions on how 
to avoid glare and shadows in choosing 
and placing lighting equipment, the 
booklet also repeats and emphasizes the 
educational story told in the film. 

Ten newspaper advertisements, three 
column by 12”, are available in mat 
form. Each features a Disney drawing, 
and carries an effective message on the 
need for Better Light. Ample space is 
provided for local 
natures. 


messages and sig- 


Large Charts for Illustrated Talk 

Ten 40” by 60” charts, six of them 
in full color, are blowups of the 
Disney artwork, and are intended for 
use after the movie has been shown, as 
part of a talk on Better Light for Better 
Sight. A follow up of this type, the 
Bureau suggests, will increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the film to a tremendous 
degree. The charts illustrate the work- 
ings of the eye, the difference between 
outdoor and indoor ' lighting, typical 
rooms in which good and _ incorrect 
lighting are employed, and the use of 
the light meter, among other subjects. 

A suggested talk to accompany the 
charts is included in the Bureau's pack- 
age. Informal and _ friendly, 
clever blend of humor and useful in- 
formation, the talk can be used as it 
comes, or can be quickly modified and 
enlarged to suit various audiences, The 
talk is timed for 30 minutes duration. 
Now that new lighting equipment is 


with a 


available to the public, the person con- 
ducting the meeting can explain how the 
benefits of better lighting can be 









A novel but simple explanation of the 
unit used in measuring light—the foot- 
candle—is made understandable 


achieved through correct selection and 
use of light sources. 


A “Meeting Manual” is also included, 
for the benefit of those chosen to con- 
duct meetings. Filled with detailed 
information and practical tips, it will 
remove many of the “headaches,” pre- 
vent many unforeseen disasters, and 
serve as a step by step road map through 
the seemingly devious path of organizing 
and conducting meetings of this type. 


Many Types of Audiences 


For audiences, the Bureau suggests 
wholesalers, business and trade groups, 
parent-teacher associations, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis and other service clubs, 4-H 
clubs, womens’ clubs and church or- 
ganizations. Classes of older school 
children are highly effective audiences. 
The program has been designed for 
flexibility and easy adaptation to differ- 
ent audiences. 


The film, and the supporting package 
of promotional and educational material. 
are now available to electric utility com- 
panies at a sliding scale of prices. 

Descriptive literature and prices will 
be sent on application to the National 
Better Light-Better Sight Bureau, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Emphasizes the effect when light is re- 

‘ected into eyes from shining surfaces, 

due to poorly designed or badly placed 
lamps. 
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Ts the “VF elcome” Mat Out 
for Your Appliances? 
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NSUFFICIENT wiring capacity, too few 
outlets — do these twin bottlenecks hinder 
customer use of electrical appliances in your 















for distribution. 


Ready in March— 
Farm Wiring Handbook! 


The 64-page “Handbook of Farmstead 
Wiring Design” will be available to you in 
March. It provides wiring information for 
almost every farm use—will help sell those 
heavy duty units that really build load! 


American Society of Agricultural Engineers 
Edison Electric Institute 

Illuminating Engineering Society 

International Association of Electrical Inspectors 
National Electrical Contractors Association 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
National Electrical Wholesalers Association 


Radio Manufacturers Association 


For Complete Details, Write 


THE INDUSTRY COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR WIRING DESIGN 


Room 2650, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SKILL—TEAMWORK that Saved Lives 


By Mae B. Woods 


Secretary, Committee of Judges, Edison Electric Institute Medal 


UICK THINKING, expert knowledge and intense 

desire to save the life of a co-worker and buddy 

appear in impressive succession in the statements 
accompanying the awards of the Edison Electric Institute 
Resuscitation Medals for 1945. 

Woven into tale after tale of death thwarted on the 
poles, and in plants and substations, appears a theme of 
alertness—(“when he thought he heard a noise, he looked 
in Teevin’s direction and saw that he was ‘frozen’ on the 
jumper ... 7’) skill— (“lifting Nelms to a reclining posi- 
tion, Headley supported him with his left hand and admin- 
istered artificial respiration with his right hand...) and 
teamwork—(“Wright ran to the truck and put on his 
climbers as O'Kelly was fastening a nearby hand line to 
McClatchey’s belt...” ) all qualities that have come to be 
associated with the line crews and operating men of electric 
light and power companies. 

Fifteen Edison Electric Institute Medals were awarded 
during 1945, bringing the total of officially certified resus- 
citations from electric shock, by employees of the electric 
light and power industry, to 602. One hundred and eighty- 
eight of the resuscitations have been commemorated by Edi- 
son Medals; in 414 previous cases the employees who effected 
resuscitation received the Insull Medal of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. 

Of the fifteen awards in 1945, ten were for resuscita- 
tions of linemen shocked while working on the poles, in 
which artificial respiration by the pole top method was ad- 
ministered. The other five awards include members of line 
crews shocked while working on the ground, power and sub- 


SEASIDE LINE CREW 
Oregon 


A line crew of the Pacific Power and 
Light Company was engaged on the morning 
of May 20, 1941, in disconnecting an old 
2300-volt distribution transformer and _ plac- 


He climbed down one pole and up another—fast. 


ing in service a new unit for operation at 
6900 volts. The crew was under the direc- 
tion of the foreman, Elmer Maize, and in it the wrecking of the transformer platform 
were linemen Dave Fix and Paul Abbott, 
groundman Ray Miemi 
Harold Berry. Other members of the work- 
ing force, consisting of Z. C. Spears and 


Left to right: District Manager Homer Beale, Z. C. Sprars and J. E. Yates, 
Safety Supervisor, Pacific Power and Light Company (Seaside Line Crew.) 


station personnel, and other. A notable feature of the state- 
ments accompanying the awards is the speed with which first 
aid was given to the shocked members of line crews, account 
after account describing how the injured man showed signs 
of recovery in a very few minutes. 

An unusual circumstance of the 1945 Edison Medal 
awards is the double role played by Lacy E. Winters, of 
Carolina Power and Light Company. Mr. Winters received 
the medal for his pole top resuscitation of James S. Sander- 
son, as described on page 46; and, by coming too close to a 
charged sheet metal building, enabled James M. Patterson 
to win the Edison Medal, in the award described on page 
40. ‘To the judges’ knowledge, this is the first time that one 
lineman has both administered and received artificial respira- 
tion in one year’s awards. 

Data on other resuscitations recently sent to the Institute 
are now being considered by the judges for awards. The 
committee of judges consists of Wills Maclachlan, Toronto, 
Canada; H. J. Burton, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich., and W. R. Smith, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Employees of all electric light and power companies are 
eligible for the Edison Medal. A certificate describing the 
resuscitation, signed by the President of the Institute. is 
presented with each medal, and a Certificate of Assistance 
is awarded those who have rendered valuable aid in resus- 
citation. Miniature medals and certificates are also given 
to members of line crews who have participated in cases of 
successful resuscitations. 

Brief statements of the circumstances leading to the awards 
made in 1945 follow: 


A. C. Embrey, linemen, and Perry Teevin, 
apprentice lineman, were proceeding with 


and raising of the 2300-volt line to 6900-volt 
position. The equipment on the end of the 
platform where the work was being done 
was completely dead, as was also the dis- 


and truck driver 





Left to right: Vice Pres. & Gen. Mer. George T. Bragg 
and Dave Fix (Seaside Line Crew) 
His acute hearing helped save a life. 
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tribution system of Cannon Beach. The pole 
top switch feeding it had been previously 
opened. 

When the work had reached the stage 
where it was possible to cut over to the 
new 6900-volt transformer, Line Superinten- 
dent Sanford Kari, under whose general 
supervision all of the work was being done, 
ordered Spears to close the. switch, ihus 
charging the line at 6900 volts. At that time 
Teevin was below the old 2300-volt trans- 
former which was six to seven feet below 
the 6900-volt lead. He had been instructed 
to fasten a set of blocks to the secondary 
arm at a location four feet below the pri- 
mary wire. For some reason, Teevin, in 
preparing to install the blocks climbed up 
in the vicinity of the energized primary wire 
and made contact with the jumper from the 
6900-volt line to the transformer. Fix was 
partially facing Teevin and when he thought 
he heard a noise, he looked in Teevin’s direc- 
tion and saw that he was “frozen” on the 
jumper. Fix started to Teevin’s aid and then 
climbed back on the platform and unlocked 
the pole top switch as he was the only one 
who had a key. As the switch was opened 
Teevin fell backwards in his belt. Spears 
and Embrey preceded Fix down the pole and 
over to the pole on which Teevin had been 
working. In approximately a minute and 
three-quarters after the shock was received, 
Spears and Embrey reached Teevin. Spears, 
working from the side and above, supported 
Teevin’s body as Embrey got into position 
and started artificial respiration by the 
pole top method. In approximately two 
minutes Teevin showed signs of recovery 
and was soon able to breathe without 
assistance. Fix also assisted in the arti- 
ficial respiration. When Teevin was lowered 
to the ground he was given medical atten- 
tion by a doctor who had arrived in response 
to a call by foreman Maize and was taken 
to Paul Abbott’s home. 

The Medal to the Seaside Line Crew was 
presented by Vice-President and General 
Manager George T. Bragg on January 24, 
1945. On the same date Mr. Bragg pre- 
sented the replica of this Medal to Dave Fix. 
The replica of the Medal was presented to 
Z. C. Spears at Pendleton on September 22, 
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Tuomas D. Motony — Philadelphia 
Electric Company 
He moved a pole and broke a contact. 


1944. A. C. Embrey had left the employ of 
the Company and the presentation of the 
replica of the medal was made by letter un- 
der date of August 18, 1944. 


THOMAS D. MOLONY 
Pennsylvania 


While preparing to descend a pole on 
which he had been making tests on a street 
light circuit early on the morning of March 
13, 1944, troubleman Russell A. Beck of the 
Service Maintenance Department of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, made con- 
tact with one phase of a 4500-volt circuit. 
His left hand touched the energized conduc- 
tor. Working with him in the Fairmount 
Park area, Philadelphia, was Thomas D. 
Molony, also a troub'eman, and who at the 


James M. Patrerson and others, Carolina Power & Light Company, after receiving Medals from L. V. Sutton, 
Pres. Carolina Power & Light Co.—5th from left. 
They revived a man shocked by a building. 
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time was engaged in a work operation at 
the truck near the base of the pole. Hearing 
a noise and seeing as he looked up that Beck 
was in trouble, Molony quickly placed a 
ladder against the pole. As this was done 
the slight movement of the pole resulted in 
Beck's contact with the conductor being 
broken and he slumped in his safety. 

It took only a few seconds for Molony to 
climb the ladder and place Beck in a posi- 
tion for administering artificial respiration 
by the pole top method. In a very short time 
Beck began to moan and breathe intermit- 
tentl;. As resuscitation was continued, his 
breathing strengthened and in a few minutes 
he was breathing without assistance. He was 
then lowered to the ground with the assis- 
tance of Robert B. Larlow, supervisor of the 
Service Maintenance Department who had 
been standing near the company truck check- 
ing a diagram of the circuit connections. 
Beck was taken to a nearby hospital in a 
company car. 

The Edison Medal was presented to 
Thomas D. Molony on February 20, 1945, by 
H. B. Bryans, Executive Vice-President of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company. An ac- 
count of the presentation was carried in The 
Philadelphia Record. 


JAMES M. PATTERSON AND OTHERS 
North Carolina 


Late in the afternoon of June 17, 1943, 
Lacy E. Winters, lineman of the Carolina 
Power and Light Company, Maxton, North 
Carolina, was working in the yard of the 
Maxton City Substation in the capacity of 
guard until a 22-kv transmission line was de- 
energized. During a severe rain and light- 
ning storm, one phase of the 22-kv transmis- 
sion circuit had been burned down about an 
hour and one-half earlier on the same day. 
As a consequence, and unknown to Winters, 
the ground was charged and in his move- 
ments around the substation yard he made 
contact with a sheet metal building near the 
substation. He received a severe shock 
through his left arm and his nose and chin 
as he fell against the building. 


When J. M. Patterson, Line Foreman, re- 
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turned from making a telephone call at a 
point about sixty feet away he found Win- 
ters still in contact with the building. The 
ground was so charged that Patterson could 
not approach Winters until the current was 
shut off from the entire station and line. Im- 
mediately thereafter he proceeded to admin- 
ister artificial respiration by the prone pres- 
sure method. It was about five minutes 
before Winters showed any signs of recoy- 
ery. After about twenty minutes he was 
breathing more or less normally, but he was 
anable to breathe without some assistance 
for a period of more than an hour longer. 
While Patterson was administering artificial 
respiration other members of the working 
crew arrived at the scene. Robert L. Stuart 
relieved Patterson for a short time and in 
turn was relieved by .J. W. Brown. J. F. 
Gainey, J. S. Anderson and J. L. Currie also 
rendered assistance in the first aid care of 
Winters. Later Winters was given medical 
care by a doctor and when an ambulance 
arrived he was taken to Bakers Hospital at 
Lumberton, N. C. It was necessary to con- 
tinue artificial respiration throughout the 
trip to the hospital. 

[he Edison Electric Institute Medal and 
replicas were presented to James M. Patter 
son and others by L. V. Sutton, President of 
the Carolina Power and Light Company, on 
February 21, 1945, at Maxton, N. C. A 
barbecue supper was served to personnel in 
that area, including Maxton, Laurinburg, 
Lumberton, Southern Pines, Sumter, South 
Carolina and Raleigh, North Carolina. After 
the supper Mr. Sutton made a very inspiring 
talk, mostly pertaining to safety. 


LESLIE A. KORNDOFFER— 
LINE CREW 
Pennsylvania 


On June 2, 1944, a line crew of the Dela- 
Division—Electric Transmission and 
Distribution—Philadelphia Electric Company, 
was doing maintenance work on a 4-ky dis- 
tribution circuit in Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 
Leslie A. Korndoffer was foreman of the 


ware 
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Lestig A. KorNpvoOFFER Line Crew—Philadelphia Electric Company. 
Headley’s hands did a dual job for Nelms. 


gang in which were Graham S. Headley 
and Linwood Nelms, linemen and Charles E. 
3utz, driver. At 9:15 a. m. Nelms was 
installing line hose on the conductors. He 
was standing on a time switch and was not 
wearing rubber gloves. His left hand made 
contact with one of the primary conductors 
and the shock caused him to fall backward 
unconscious in his safety, head down. 
Lineman Headley was working on the 
same pole about fifteen feet below Nelms 
and immediately went to his aid. Lifting 
Nelms to a reclining position, Headley sup- 
ported him with his left hand and admin- 
istered artificial respiration with his right 
hand, using the pole top technique. Korn- 
doffer, who was at the foot of the pole, 


climbed up and while Headley supported 
Nelms, continued resuscitation. In a few 
minutes Nelms showed signs of regaining 


consciousness. Artificial respiration was con- 
tinued on the pole from five to ten minutes 
and then as Nelms was lowered to the 
ground he_ regained consciousness and 
breathed naturally. He was taken immedi- 
ately to a hospital. 

The Leslie A. Korndoffer Line Crew re- 
ceived the Edison Medals on February 20, 
1945, from H. B. Bryans, Executive Vice- 
President of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. 


THOMAS E. BUCHANAN, JR. 
Penusylvania 
Early on the morning of August 5, 1944, 


Thomas E. Buchanan, Jr., a lineman of the 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company, 
was working in a crew transferring a single 
phase 4000-volt circuit to a new pole. A 
fellow lineman, Warren R. Sease, was work- 


ae ' J 








Presentation of Medal to T. E. BUCHANAN, Jr.—Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. Left to right: I. N. Pearsall, 


eT 


He took 4,000 volts out of Sease’s hand. 


Storb, W. R. Sease, C. W. Muehlberger, D. A. Campbell, T. E. Buchanan, Ir., E. E. Chubbuck. 














Left to right: C. S. Walters, Vice Pres., Carolina Power 
_& Light Co.—Arrtuur P. Wricut. 
This foreman kept his climbers handy... 


ing on an adjacent pole. As he pulled a 
conductor toward him with a hand line he 
forgot that he had on only leather work 
gloves, having put these on after removing 
his rubber gloves when he descended another 
pole. As the conductor came within reach 
Sease took hold of it and the shock rendered 
him unconscious with the conductor clenched 
in his hand. 

Buchanan quickly descended the pole on 
which he was working and went to the aid 
of Sease. He forced Sease’s hand open and 
released the conductor. Placing Sease in 
position he then gave artificial respiration by 
the pole top method. In approximately two 
minutes Sease was showing signs of recov- 
ery and about three minutes later was 
breathing naturally without assistance. Wil- 
liam Snyder had in the meantime ascended 
the pole to assist Buchanan and with the help 
of foreman William H. Taylor and Nicholas 
Shubeck and Leroy J. Johns, other members 
of the crew, Sease was lowered to the 
ground. He was given first aid and made 
comfortable until he was placed in the care 
of the doctor, who came with the hospital 
ambulance. 

At a gathering of employees of the Divi- 
sion Office, Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company, Allentown, Pa., on April 11, 1945, 
G. T. Storb, Division Manager, presented 


the Edison Medal and Certificate to Mr. 
Buchanan. Accounts were carried in the 
morning and afternoon papers. 
ARTHUR P. WRIGHT 
North Carolina 
Early in the afternoon of July 25, 1939, 


near the town of Canton, North Carolina, 
two linemen of the Carolina Power and 
Light Company, were working together on 
a 4-kv primary distribution junction pole. 
Hot wires had been covered and certain 
preliminary work completed. One of the 
linemen, O. E. O’Kelly had cut off a jumper 
feeding a branch line and was proceeding 
to unserve the jumper from the energized 
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line. Some difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting it off and R. C. McClatchey, on the other 
side of the pole, reached around and took 
hold of the jumper. In some manner the 
end of the jumper touched McClatchey’s arm 
above the gauntlet of his rubber glove. He 
fell around the pole and touched a guy wire 
which was connected to the common neutral. 

On the ground near the pole was line fore- 
man, Arthur P. Wright, who heard the arc 
and called to O'Kelly to get McClatchey off. 


O'Kelly took McClatchey’s hand from the 
wire but the contact had already broken. 
Foreman Wright ran to the truck and put 


on his climbers as O’Kelly was fastening a 
nearby hand line to McClatchey’s belt. 
Climbing quickly, Wright assisted in chang- 
ing the position of McClatchey’s legs so that 
he could be lowered clear of the secondary 
wires. With the assistance of groundman 
C. M. Fore and F. A. Elege, McClatchey was 
lowered and carried to a nearby filling sta- 
tion shed where Wright immediately started 
artificial respiration by the prone pressure 
method. So prompt had been the rescue 
procedure that in approximately one minute 
after the shock resuscitation was under way 
and in less than a minute later McClatchey 
responded and was breathing normally after 
about one minute of artificial respiration. 
After hospital treatment for burns on arms 
and hips, McClatchey made complete recov- 
erv. 

Before a gathering of Company employees, 
C. S. Walters, Vice-President of the Caro- 
lina Power and Light Company, presented 
the Edison Medal and Certificate to Mr. 
Wright on May 22, 1945. 


ALTON E. HAGAR 
Massachusetts 


After the hurricane in September of 1944 
and at approximately 7:30 p. m. of the eve- 
ning of the 16th, underground working fore- 
man Luther W. Grover, emploved by the 
Attleboro Steam and Electric Company, was 
engaged in restoring service on a two wire 
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Left to right: President John West, Attleboro Steam and 
Electric Co. presents Medal to ALTon E. HaGar. 
He saw smoke and flame at Grover’s feet. 


primary. The break was located and repairs 
made. As the crew moved along on patrol 
it was noticed that one leg of a street light 
circuit was down. When the primary work 
was completed, they returned and cable 
splicers helper William S. Shaw started to 
coil up the long end of the wire. Grover 
looked for and located the short end and 
started coiling it up in the opposite direction, 
both men assuming that the circuit was dead 
and not having on rubber gloves. Lineman 
Alton E. Hagar, the only member of the 
crew who had been climbing, was in the 
nearby road. 

Hearing a groan, Hagar called to Grover 
and receiving no response called to Shaw to 
come and help him. Putting on his rubber 
gloves Hagar ran to the nearbv pole where 
he found Grover standing with his arms 
about the pole. An arc was coming from 
the wire in his hands and smoke and flame 
were observed at his feet. Hagar cut the 
wire above Grover’s hands and he slumped 
to the ground. Prone pressure resuscitation 
was started by Hagar at once. He also 
called to a nearby householder to bring am- 
monia. Shaw left at once in the truck for 
medical assistance. Grover responded in 
about ten minutes, but it was nearly a half 
hour after the shock before he was breathing 
without assistance. On the arrival of a 
physician, Grover was taken home and his 
burns on hands and feet dressed. It was 
later found that the broken street light wire 
was in contact with a primary circuit at a 
point six miles away. 

President John West of the Attleboro 
Steam and Electric Company, at exercises 
held on May 2, 1945, at the company’s local 
office, presented the Edison Medal and Cer- 
tificate for saving an employee’s life to Al- 
ton E. Hagar. In making the presentation 
Mr. West congratulated Hagar for his faith 
and courage in performing this feat. The 
presentation was attended by many of the 
Company executives. 
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Presentation of Medal by D. C. Tinker, Vice President, Western Light and Telephone Company to C. W. KISECKER. 
The current that shocked Bloom traveled a devious route... 


C. W. KISECKER 
Kansas 


A construction crew of the Western Light 
and Telephone Compan, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, under the supervision of Lewis Harding, 
foreman, was installing a rural transformer 
on a new pole on U. S. Highway 81, two 
miles west of South Haven, Kansas. The old 
pole had been pulled out of line to the road 
side and the new pole raked in the opposite 
direction for clearance in setting. A ground 
wire on the old pole had been cut at a point 
well above contact distance from the ground, 
and the lower section stripped from the pole 
as a protection to the men working near the 
pole. : 

Foreman Harding and 


lineman Walter 




























Minor were on the new pole transferring the 
conductors from the old pole. For conveni- 
ence in transferring the last one, the phase 
on the road side, they requested truck driver 
Marlow Bloom to pull the old pole back in 
line. C. W. Kisecker, Local Manager, South 
Haven, was at the job at the time and as- 
sisted Bloom in fastening the winch line. 
When the pole was in the desired position, 
Bloom climbed down from: the truck cab and 
stood leaning against the back of the truck 
as Kisecker walked toward his car. 
Harding and Minor proceeded with the 
transfer of the last conductor. As it was 
placed in the insulation groove they heard 
an are and a groan from Bloom. Realizing 
immediately that something was wrong they 
lifted the conductor from the insulation and 


saw an arc follow the conductor from the 
old pole. Bloom fell to the ground as the 
current was interrupted. Current had flowed 
from the primary conductor through a con- 
tact with the grounded wire on the old pole 
and thence by wav of the winch line to the 
truck body. 

Kisecker rushed to Bloom's aid and started 
artificial respiration by the prone pressure 
method. Harding, Minor and Herman Davis 
assisted and treated for shock. Bloom re- 
sponded in approximately ten minutes and 
after ten minutes more of intermittent arti- 
ficial respiration, was able to breathe with- 
out assistance. He was taken to a hospital 
in an ambulance and made a complete re- 
covery after a rest of twenty-four hours. 


The presentation of the Edison Medal was 


John C. Boyle presenting Award to Marvin H. JoHNSON in behalf of Marvin H. Johnson's line crew. 


A shock, a fall and another shock for Hunter. 
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made by D. C. Tinker, Vice-President of the 
Western Light and Telephone Company, Inc., 
at a Safety Meeting of the Electric Division. 
The meeting was held at Harper, Kansas, 
on May 15, 1945, commenced at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon and continued through to a 
dinner in the evening. Following the dinner, 
the presentation was made with appropriate 
talks by several Sefety representatives and 
others. The matter received considerable 
newspaper space. 


MARVIN H. JOHNSON’S LINE CREW 
Oregon 


A line crew of The California Oregon 
Power Company under foreman Marvin H. 
Johnson was engaged on the morning of 
February 14, 1945, in making preparations 
to transfer an 11-kv 3-phase circuit from an 
old to a new pole at a point three spans south 
of the Grenada Substation in Grenada, Cali- 
fornia. The pole line carried a 66-kv trans- 
mission line which was dead but the 11-kv 
circuit was operating. 

Lineman J. E. Hunter was climbing the 
new pole for the purpose of hanging a set 
of blocks which were to be used in transfer- 
ring the energized 11-kv conductors to the 
new pole. Climbing, as was his habit with 
his safety around the pole, he looked down 
to speak to the groundman below and in 
some manner, as he raised his safety to a 
new position, his left upper arm made con- 
tact with one of the 11-kv conductors above 
which the new pole extended. As Hunter 
received the shock he lost his grip and fell 
clear to a point three feet below where he 
struck a power telephone line. The force of 
the blow flipped this line up in mid span and 
it made contact with the 11-kv power circuit 
above it causing Hunter to receive a second 
shock at this voltage. 

Apprentice lineman Lowel M. Ray had 
been working with Hunter and quickly go- 
ing to his rescue, he cleared him from con- 
tact with the telephone circuit (the normal 
voltage of which was 80 v to ground) by 
using a nearby hand line. John W. Hitch- 


cock, groundman, assisted James M. Allen, 
Jr., apprentice lineman, in lowering Hunter 
to the ground. Elmer W. Longmire, heavy 
placed the 


equipment operator, canvas on 
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H. B. Bryans, Executive Vice President, Philadelphia Electric Company presents Medal to 
GeorGE HEINEY SERVICE CREW. 
He made an unscheduled visit to a dairy. 


which Hunter was laid and then went for 
a doctor. Foreman Johnson started arti- 
ficial respiration by the prone pressure 


method immediately and was assisted by 
Harold D.:Harvey, light equipment operator, 
who administered first aid. Artificial res- 
piration was started approximately one min- 
ute after the shock received. Approx- 
imately five minutes elapsed before there 
was any sign of recovery and not until five 
more minutes of artificial respiration was 
Hunter able to breathe without assistance. 
After care by the doctor in the field Hunter 
was taken to the hospital. 
On September 18, 1945, J. 
President and General Manager of The 
California Oregon Power Company, pre- 
sented the Medals and Certificates to Mar- 


was 


C. Boyle, Vice- 


vin H. Johnson's line crew. The presenta- 
tion took place during an employees dinner 
meeting at the Yreka Inn, Yreka, California. 
There were about forty members present, in 
addition to a_ representative of the local 
newspaper. 
GEORGE HEINEY SERVICE CREW 
Pennsylvania 


On April 10, 1945, at 10:30 a. m. William 
Porter, pasteurizer of Turner and Wescott 
Dairies in Glen Roy, Pa., was working in 
the condenser room of the creamery, discon- 
necting a milk line preparatory to cleaning 
the apparatus. As a consequence of what 
were subsequentl: shown to be hazardous 
conditions, Porter received an electric shock 
from a 220-volt three-phase motor circuit. A 





Presentation of EEI Medal Award to N. D. HetLMan, West Penn Power Company. Left to right: O. R. Beatty, 
Joseph Bishop, N. D. Heilman, A. N. Cartwright (vice president) James Brown. 


He saw Beatty's head turning blue. 
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water soaked motor plug and badly deteri- 
orated insulating of connections permitted 
current to flow to the condenser on which 
Porter was working. 

To Thomas Wilson in the service building 
of the Southern Pennsylvania Power Com- 
pany, Oxford, Pa., came a telephone call to 
the effect that an employee of the Turner and 
Wescott Dairies had been electrocuted. Call- 
ing to George Heiney, District Foreman, who 
was in the garage, Wilson told him what he 
had just learned. Dispatching Robert Coch- 
ran, lineman and Horace Reynolds, store- 
room clerk, to the Oxford Fire House to get 
an inhalator, Heiney instructed them to meet 
him at the Dairy. 

On reaching the Dairy Heiney went into the 
house where Porter had been taken by fellow 
employees and found him lying on a couch. 
It was estimated that this was about fifteen 
minutes after the shock had been received. 
Cochran and Reynolds arrived just at this 


time with the inhalator. Feeling Porter's 
pulse and finding it very weak Heiney had 
Porter placed on the floor in position for 
prone pressure resuscitation. Porter was a 
very blue color. Heiney then had Reynolds 
begin artificial respiration and requested 


employees of the Dairy to get hot water bot- 
tles and blankets. Reynolds continued resus- 
citation for about half an hour, Porter show- 
ing signs of recovery after about fifteen 
minutes. Cochran then relieved Reynolds. 
Community nurse Florence McHenry arrived 
and assisted and later Dr. G. T. Holcombe 
of Oxford came with his nurse, Ruth Black- 
burn. Arrangements were made by the doc- 
tor for a hospital room with oxygen facilities 
and Porter was taken in an ambulance with 
Cochran continuing artificial respiration un- 
til they arrived at the hospital. 

The Edison Medals and Certificates were 
presented to the George Heiney Service Crew 
in the office of H. B. Bryans, Executive Vice- 
President of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany on September 18, 1945. News accounts 
were carried in the Oxford papers. 
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McComs Line Crew—Mississippi Power and Light wean 
Hutchinson’s head touched a 13.38-kv jumper 


NICHOLAS D. HEILMAN 
Pennsylvania 


Quray R. Beatty, relay engineer, was 
cleaning dust from the rear of the switch- 
board control panel on the afternoon of 
April 17, 1945, in the Clarion Substation of 
the West Penn Power Company. In some 
manner Beatty received from one hand to 
the other the 270 volts of the a. c. circuit 
which supplied the Rectox Unit furnishing 
the control used to reclose circuit breakers. 
He fell to the floor. 

At his desk making out inspection reports 
was Nicholas D. Heilman, crew leader. As 
he looked up he saw Beatty on the floor. 
hinking he was sick Heilman called to him. 
Receiving no reply Heilman walked over to 
investigate and noticed what appeared to be 
electric burns on Beatty’s hands. Looking 
more closely he noted that Beatty was turning 
blue around the forehead and temples. He 
was unconscious and not breathing. Heilman 
called for help to Joseph Bishop, electrician, 
who was working outside and when he ar- 
rived, they dragged Beatty about twenty 
feet to the end of the switchboard, and out 
to where he could be given artificial respira- 
tion by Heilman. Bishop and James Brown, 
another electrician whom Bishop had called, 
then rendered other first aid as directed bv 
Heilman. Brown later called a doctor and 
the Company's Clarion office for help. Beat- 
t~ responded after artificial respiration had 
been given for about four minutes and after 
eight minutes was breathing without assis- 
ance. On the arrival of the doctor Beatty 
was found to be in good condition and was 
taken bv Fireman H. E. Parker to his home. 

At a dinner meeting in the Alexander Ho- 
tel, Kittanning, Pa., on September 13, 1945, 
A. N. Cartwright, Vice-President of the West 
Penn Power Company presented the Edison 
Electric Institute Medal to Mr. Heilman and 
Certificates of Assistance to Messrs. Bishop 
and Brown. 


McCOMB LINE CREW 
Mississippi 


A line crew of the Mississippi Power and 
Light Company under foreman R. E. Ingram 
were starting in on the morning of March 
30, 1945, to change wires of 13.8-kv circuit 
trom old poles and arms to a new construc- 
tion at the Fernwood, Miss., Substation of 
the Company. In the course of the work a 
hot board had been installed on one of the 
poles by lineman Troy P. Nettles, assisted 
by second class lineman, L. L. Hutchinson. 
It was from this board that the linemen in- 
tended working on the circuits. There were 
several energized jumpers near the top of 
the pole above the hot board and when 
Hutchinson climbed to inspect the installation, 
his forehead made contact with one of the 
jumpers. Nettles attempted to throw a rope 
around Hutchinson to lower him to the 
ground. At the same instant the circuit was 
tripped by C. A. Coker, plant operator, and 
Hutchinson fell approximately twenty feet to 
the ground, striking a pike pole which broke 
and probably lessened the force of the fall 
to the ground. 

Tames Alexander, groundman, was first 
to reach Hutchinson and pulling off his safe- 
ty tools he turned him over to a prone posi- 
tion and started artificial respiration. After 
about three minutes there were signs of re- 
gaining consciousness. In about five min- 
utes Hutchinson was breathing without as- 
sistance. Artificial respiration was also per- 
formed bv R. E. Ingram, Dan K. Criscoe 
and T. P. Nettles. Frank Cryer also as- 
sisted, obtaining a mattress upon which 
Hutchinson was 'aid and kept warm until 
taken to the McComb Infirmary in an am- 
bulance. 

Edison Electric Institute Medals and Cer- 
tificates were presented to members of the 
Mississippi Power and Light Company's 
Southern Division line crew by President 
Rex I. Brown at a special ceremony in Mc- 
Comb on the night of December 21, 1945. 
These awards were made, along with the 
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Rex I. Brown Medal, to Troy P. Nettles, 
Robert Ingram, Kelly Criscoe and James 
Alexander for outstanding work in saving 
the life of their fellow employee, L. L. 
Hutchinson. 


LINE GANG 
Utah 


A line gang of the Salt Lake Division of 
the Utah Power and Light Company was 
setting a new pole in the town of Draper, 
Utah, in the early afternoon of June 15, 
1943. Jesse A. Tame was gang foreman and 
with him were journeymen linemen Thomas 
C. Edwards and Willard E. Horrocks, truck 
driver Roy B. Beadell and groundman Gust 
A. Selventis. As the pole, wet from previous 
rains, was being raised, it swung out of 
control and made contact with the energized 
12,000-volt circuit conductor. The pole, steel 
winch line, truck derrick and body, were all 
charged, being insulated from ground by the 
truck rubber tires. Selventis went to the 
truck to obtain a pike pole. As he touched 
the metal body, he screamed and fell back- 
wards unconscious. Foreman Tame, a few 
feet from the truck, jumped forward and 
caught Selventis as he fell, quickly removed 
a cigarette from the victims mouth and 
pulled his tongue forward. Horrocks started 
artificial respiration at once being later re- 
lieved by Tame and Beadell. Edwards 
treated the victim for shock and called a 
doctor. 

In about seventeen minutes Selventis 
showed signs of returning consciousness and 
ten minutes later was breathing without as- 
sistance. He made a complete recovery from 
his burns and shock. The prompt and effi- 
cient manner in which he was cared for was 
a tribute to the first aid training of Foreman 
Tame and all the members of the gang. 

On June 15, 1945, the Edison Medal and 
replicas were presented to the gang by 
George M. Gadsby, President of the Com- 
pany, who emphasized that persistent first 
aid study had fitted the men to save human 
life and qualify for the wards. The Salt 
Lake City Tribune carried a story of the 
resuscitation and the presentation of the 
Medals. 


ROBERT A. LOWRY 
North Carolina 


On the afternoon of June 18, 1940, a line 
crew of the Carolina Power and Light Com- 
pany, under foreman B. L. Hightower was 
preparing to string in a common neutral con- 
ductor for a 4000-volt grounded neutral sys- 
tem on a pole line along Main Street in Hen- 
derson, N. C. On the pole nearest to the 
wire reel position was lineman John B. 
Adams. He was at the secondary rack level 
preparing to put the hand line through so 
as to pull in the wire. Lineman R. A. Lowry 
was on the adjacent pole and lineman E. A. 
Page was on his way to the next pole to 
open the transformer cutouts and deenergize 
the secondary so that the stringing could be 
done safely. Adams was not wearing rub- 
ber gloves and in some manner, while chang- 
ing position, he made contact with the bot- 
tom secondary wire and ground and was 
held in contact by the current through his 
body. R. A. Wicker and P. C. Pearson, other 
members of the gang who were working on 
the ground near the pole, called to Lowry 
to come and get Adams off and told Page to 
hurry and open the cutouts. When the cir- 
cuit was opened Adams fell head down in 
his belt and turned purple. Lowry reached 
Adams in approximately one minute after 
he received the shock and started pole top 
resuscitation. In less than a minute Adams 
responded and breathed without assistance. A 
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Left to right: L. V. Sutton, President, Carolina Power & Light Company 
presents Medals to RopertT A. Lowry and Lacy E. WINTERS. 


Lacy E, Winters, who is shown in the above photograph receiving the Edison 

Medal for his resuscitation of James S. Sanderson, is the same man who was 

revived by James M. Patterson on Juné 17, 1943. A description of the latter 
resuscitation appears on page 40. 


minute or so later he was lowered to the 
ground and later taken home for rest and 
treatment of burns on his left wrist. 

L. V. Sutton, President of the Carolina 
Power and Light Company presented the 
Medal to Mr. Lowry at a gathering of em- 
ployees of the Southern Division at Florence, 
N. C., on July 12, 1945. 


LACY E. WINTERS 
North 


About the middle of the afternoon of May 
15, 1944, in the town of Maxton, N. C., dis- 
tribution linemen Lacy E. Winters and 
James S. Sanderson were working under 
the direction of line foreman James M. Pat- 
terson replacing an overloaded transformer 
on a pole on Highway 74. The new trans- 
former had been set and Winters was com- 
»sleting connections to lightning arrestors 
while Sanderson went with Patterson to a 
nearby pole and worked in accordance with 
Patterson’s instructions as these were given 
step by step to disconnect the old trans- 
former. Patterson then told Sanderson to 
stay clear of the secondary conductors as he 
was going to have Winters energize them 
from the new transformer. 

Patterson came back with Winters and 
Winters climbed the pole on which Sander- 
son was working and the two men pro- 
ceeded to remove the cutouts and arrestors. 
Sanderson removed the highway side ar- 
restor and as he changed position to reach 
the other one he chose to go to the other 
side of the pole by going around the trans- 
former side and as he passed between the 
top of the transformer and the bottom sec- 
ondary he received an electric shock when 
the upper part of his left arm touched the 
conductors as his legs were against the trans- 
former tank. 

Sanderson’s position was such that he was 
held in contact. Winters nearby and 


Carolina 


was 


pulled him clear. He then laid Sanderson 
prone across the double arm supporting the 
transformer and gave artificial respiration 
by the prone pressure method. This was in 
approximately one minute after the shock 
was received and two to three minutes 
later Sanderson showed signs of recovery 
and was soon breathing without assistance. 
With the assistance of Patterson, Sanderson 
was lowered to the ground by Winters and 
a doctor that had arrived at the scene gave 
stimulants and medical care of burns. 
Sanderson was taken to his home by pas- 
senger automobile and returned to work 
after one day of rest with no ill effects 


other than minor burns on arm, neck and 
legs. 
Mr. Winters received the Edison Medal 


and Certificate from L. V. Sutton, President 
of the Carolina Power and Light Company, 
at a gathering of employees of the South- 
ern Division at Florence, N. C., on July 12, 
1945. 





The Edison Electric Institute Medal 
is available for award to employees 
of all electric utilities for meritorious 
cases of successful resuscitation from 
electrical shock by the Prone Pressure 
Method. Applications for the Medal 
should be made over the signature of 
an executive officer of the utility to: 
Miss M. B. Woods, Secretary, Com- 
mittee of Judges, Edison Electric In- 
stitute, 420 Lexington Ave, New York 
17, New York. Forms of application, 
together with provisions and condi- 
tions of 


award are available. 
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Field Trials of Rural Power Line Carrier Telephone 


Systems in Arkansas and Alabama 


WO field trials of the rural power 

line carrier telephone system which 
is under development by the Bell System 
have been undertaken during the past 
few weeks. One of these trials is a 
joint undertaking of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company and_ the 
Craighead Electric Cooperative of 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. Carrier telephone 
service is being provided over the lines 
of the Cooperative to three homes and 
one store which are normally served 
over regular open wire lines from the 
Jonesboro central office of the Telephone 
Company. This trial is the latest step 
in a joint program of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and the Bell 
System to determine the feasibility of 
providing telephone service to the more 
remote and scattered farms by use of 
carrier over rural distribution lines. 

In the other trial, four rural sub- 
scribers normally served by wire from 
the Selma, Alabama, central office of 
the Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company are now receiving car- 
rier telephone service over a power dis- 
tribution line of the Alabama Power 
Company. This trial is one of the activi- 
ties sponsored by the Joint Subcommittee 
on Rural Telephone Service by Carrier 
on Power Circuits of the Edison Electric 
Institute and Bell Telephone System, 
which has also undertaken a study of 
the probable field of use for the rural 
carrier telephone system on privately 
owned power lines. The power line 
involved in this trial is the same one 
over which a trial of joint use of poles 
for carrying rural power and telephone 
wires has been under way for some time. 
Thus a direct comparison of the feasi- 
bility of rural telephone service by joint 
use and by power line carrier will be 
made in this case. 


Both of these trial installations have 
been made to secure installation, operat- 
ing and maintenance experience and cus- 
tomer reaction to the service provided 
by preliminary models of the carrier 
equipment which have been developed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories. Fur- 
ther development work is going forward 
to improve the performance of the sys- 
tem and to reduce the cost of the equip- 
ment. It is expected that production of 
the improved equipment will begin dur- 


ing the latter part of 1946 and that a 
number of rural carrier systems will be 
installed in various parts of the country. 

The two trials now under way are 
quite similar in many respects. In each 
case a single channel carrier system em- 
ploying double sideband amplitude mod- 
ulation at three operating frequencies 
(165, 185 and 195 kilocycles) is used 
over a single phase multigrounded neu- 
tral power distribution line between the 
rural subscriber locations and a common 
carrier terminal located near the out- 
skirts of the town serving the rural area. 
For convenience in testing, the common 
terminals used in these trials are installed 
in test shacks located at the base of a 
power pole. Each terminal is connected 
to the telephone central office over reg- 
ular voice frequency facilities and to a 
regular line circuit at the office. Con- 
nection is made from the common ter- 
minal to the primary phase wire of the 
power distribution line through a coup- 
ling device which includes a high voltage 
condenser and a carrier transformer and 
filter arrangement together with the 
necessary protectors. 


Isolating chokes which confine the 
carrier currents to the portion of the 
power network over which telephone 
operation is desired are inserted in the 
primary phase wires at various points. 
These chokes have a low impedance at 
60 cycles and consequently a small effect 
on the voltage regulation of the system. 
Also, terminating networks are used at 
the ends of the taps over which tele- 
phone service is given, in order to avoid 
undesirable reflection effects which 
would impair transmission at carrier 
frequencies. Coupling arrangements 
similar to those employed at the common 
terminal locations are also installed at 
the power pole nearest each subscriber 
location including a special protector. 
Carrier telephone drops are connected 
between the couplers and the subscriber’s 
premises and the same type of protection 
and inside wiring is provided at the 
house as in the case of a voice frequency 
rural station. The overall installation 
required careful coordination of the 
work of power linemen and telephone 
installers. 

While several different physical ar- 
rangements of the equipment at the sub- 


scribers’ premises are being used in the 
trial, the carrier equipment, including 
four vacuum tubes, is usually mounted 
in a wall box somewhat larger than an 
ordinary bell box and connected to a 
combined set similar to the latest types 
used for voice frequency telephone 
service. 120-volt power for the station 
set is obtained from the nearest con- 
venience outlet. The power consumption 
in the standby or non-talking condition 
is in the order of 5 watts and increases 
somewhat in the talking condition. 

From the standpoint of the subscriber, 
the carrier telephone service is very 
similar to wire telephone service from 
the same exchange. At Jonesboro the 
carrier circuit is operated on a dial basis 
and both incoming and outgoing calls 
are handled in exactly the same way as 
calls involving other dial rural sub- 
scribers. At Selma the rural service is 
on a manual basis and the operating 
procedures are the same as those used 
for rural wire lines to this exchange. 
In both locations calls to another carrier 
subscriber on the same system are han- 
dled from an operating standpoint the 
same as in the case of wire lines. This 
is made possible through the use of the 
three-frequency system which permits 
the two carrier subscribers to communi- 
cate with each other through the com- 
mon carrier terminal. After the calling 
party places the call, he hangs up and 
waits for the ringing to stop, indicating 
that the called party has answered. 
Transmission from the called station to 
the terminal is at 195 kc. When the 
calling party lifts his handset, his trans- 
mitting frequency is automatically 
changed over to 185 kc. Transmission 
from the terminal to both subscribers 
is still at 165 ke. 


The trial carrier system has so far 
proved highly satisfactory, and special 
arrangements have been established to 
provide complete records of the main- 
tenance experience with the systems 
during the trial period. Comments of 
the subscribers participating in the trial 
will also be secured and given careful 
consideration in determining any desir- 
able changes in the system. Considerable 
work still remains to be done in im- 
proving the carrier equipment and some 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Progress Report No. 5 
Fundamental Investigation of Graphitization. 


of Piping 


February, 1946 


Conpuctep By JoInT EEI-AEIC SuscoMMITTEE ON GRAPHITIZATION OF PIPING 
L. E. Hanxison, T. E. Purcetzt, Atex D. Baritey, Chairman, 


SUMMARY report on the Joint 

EEI-AEIC Investigation of 

Graphitization of Piping was 
presented by Dr. S. L. Hoyt! and 
Messrs. R. D. Williams and A. M. 
Hall at the 1946 ASME Annual Meet- 
ing. In this, the fifth progress report 
issued by the Joint Subcommittee, ad- 
vantage is taken of that summary and 
of the more detailed reports submitted 
by Battelle and by other investigators. 
The four previous reports have been 
distributed in mimeograph form to those 
interested and published in the October, 
1943, April, 1944, October, 1944, and 
July, 1945, issues of the Edison Electric 
Institute Bulletin. 

The results to date of the survey 
described in those reports show that, of 
the thirty-nine central stations reporting, 
seven had cases of severe graphitization 
(chain “eyebrow” type or heavily segre- 
gated nodules) two had cases of moder- 
ately severe graphitization (segregated 
nodules), four had cases of moderate 
graphitization (random nodules) three 
had cases of slight graphitization (a few 
random nodules), and the remainder 
had found no graphite. The segregation 
of graphite along strain lines at locations 
unaffected by heat of welding has been 
reported by two stations. 

The results of this survey have con- 
firmed the need for the study of the 
fundamental causes as outlined in the 
Joint Subcommittee reports on the pro- 
gram at Battelle. The survey also has 
shown the need for continuing to sample 
certain piping systems, and to limit the 
extent and duration of temperature 
swings above design temperatures. 

The original program planned for 
Battelle has been substantially completed 
and it is now possible with the aid of 
the findings of independent investigators 


1 Technical Adviser, Welding Research Engineer, 
and Research Engineer, respectively, Battelle 
Memorial Institute. 

2 Their report and other papers presented at that 
session will be published by the ASME in pamphlet 
form early in 1946. 


SaBIn Crocker, Secretary. 
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made available to the Joint Subcom- 
mittee to give reasonably definite an- 
swers to a number of the more important 
questions. It is planned to extend the 
project to include further tests on graph- 
itization resistant, or immune, steels 
as indicated at the close of this report. 

Considerable information has been 
gathered on the several interrelated 
factors involved in graphitization. The 
data do not fall into one simple pattern 
because of the variable conditions neces- 
sary for the initiation and progress of 
graphitization. The present status of 
the investigation of the factors involved 
in graphitization is summarized in the 
following statements. 


Mechanism of Graphitization 


Graphitization appears to be a nuclea- 
tion and growth process consisting of: 
(1) an incubation period in which free 
carbon, metallic aluminum, or other 
nuclei of submicroscopic size are formed 
(in some cases the nuclei exist in the 
steel as made; (2) a period of relatively 
rapid growth of the graphite nodules; 
and (3) a slow increase in size of the 
graphite areas to an apparent end point. 
The lengths of these periods may vary 
from a few thousand hours for an ex- 
tremely susceptible steel at temperatures 
around 1050 F to many years for less 
susceptible steels at lower temperatures. 
About 5% years at 900 to 1000 F 
created the chain of graphite discon- 
tinuities near welded joints at Spring- 
dale. 

Reports on the progress of graphitiza- 
tion usually describe the amount, par- 
ticle size, and distribution of the graphite 
and show photomicrographs of typical 
areas. In order to predict from accel- 
erated tests at 1,000 to 1,100 F what 
will happen at service temperatures of 
925 to 950 F, an effort has been made 
at Battelle to determine quantitatively 
the fraction of the total carbon con- 
verted into free carbon, or graphite, in 


a given period at different temperatures. 
The time required to convert half the 
total carbon in the steel to graphite has 
been plotted semilogarithmically against 
the reciprocal of the absolute tempera- 
ture for one particular steel. The 
straight line relationship which results 
appears to give promise of a better means 
of extrapolating from accelerated tests 
down to some limiting temperature at 
which one or more of the conditions 
for graphitization drop out. That tem- 
perature, if adequately determined and 
defined, would, of course, be the maxi- 
mum safe operating temperature for 
the particular steel. This preliminary 
study of the graphitization reaction rate 
has verified the use of accelerated testing 
and given a better understanding of the 
mechanism of graphitization. 

The striking segregation of graphite 
at the extremity of the area affected by 
the heat of welding has led to specula- 
tion as to the relative availability and 
source of the carbon. Upon heating 
steel during welding to the Ac; tem- 
perature which is at the beginning of 
the transformation range, it is suggested 
that the carbides have an opportunity 
to coarsen and that these coarsened car- 
bides break down more easily. In any 
event, the graphite which forms at the 
Ac; isotherm established during welding 
appears to serve as a “sump” and drain 
carbon from coarsened carbides in the 
vicinity. The localized sensitivity of 
the carbides to graphitization thus is in 
some way related to incipient trans- 
formation. 


Deoxidation Practice 


The deoxidation practice has been 
shown to have a pronounced effect on 
the graphitizing tendency of carbon and 
carbon-molybdenum steels. In_partic- 
ular the use of 1%4 to 2 lb of aluminum 
per ton of steel has been found to ac- 
celerate the development of graphite. 
Steels with additions of 14 Ib of alum- 
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inum, or less, per ton have been found 
to be much more resistant to graphiti- 
zation than those with larger additions 
of aluminum. In some cases such steels 
appear to be completely immune. The 
most resistant steels show a_ highly 
“normal” case structure with an ASTM 
grain size of 1 to 5 after heating in a 
carburizing compound at 1700 F for 
eight hours as prescribed for the 
McQuaid-Ehn test. 

No test information has been obtained 
on the need for limiting the amount of 
aluminum used in deoxidizing steels to 
which substantial additions of graphite 
inhibiting elements such as chromium 
have been made. However, in the case 
of Y%% Cr, Y~% Mo pipe material 
covered by ASTM A280-45T, the 
amount of aluminum used for deoxida- 
tion has been restricted by specifying 
a McQuaid-Ehn grain size of 1 to 5 
in order to obtain the better creep 
strength and general structural stability 
of the coarse-grained steels. 


Effect of Composition 

The effect of differences in composi- 
tion on susceptibility to graphitization 
has been kept in mind throughout the 
investigations and efforts have been 
made to segregate the effects of the 
various elements. The following de- 
ductions appear to be reasonable. 
Carbon 

The effect of differences in carbon 
contents on susceptibility to graphitiza- 
tion has not been studied quantitatively, 
but since graphite could not form if no 
carbon were present, it is a natural as- 
sumption that it should be kept on the 
“low side.” Chemical analysis of ma- 
terial before service has revealed that 
as much as 0.04 per cent of free carbon 
may exist in a graphitizable 0.15 per 
cent carbon steel as compared with 
about 0.01 per cent in a non-graphitiz- 
able steel. Knowledge concerning the 
effect of free carbon on susceptibility to 
graphitization is as yet too meagre for 
drawing conclusions. 


Molybdenum 

Molybdenum has been shown to exert 
a stabilizing effect on the carbides and 
high aluminum deoxidized carbon-moly 
steel has been found, both from the field 
survey and laboratory test heating, to 
be more resistant to graphitization than 
carbon steel having the same aluminum 
additions. The effect of molybdenum in 
the case of low-aluminum deoxidized 
steels is less easily demonstrated, since 
such steels may be immune to graphiti- 
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zation although no molybdenum is 
present. The desirability of increasing 
the molybdenum content from 0.50 per 
cent to 1.00 per cent has been suggested 
as one method of increasing resistance 
to graphitization, but other elements 
appear to be more specific graphite in- 
hibitors. 


Chromium 

The effect of a small quantity of 
chromium in blocking the decomposition 
of iron carbides in malleabilizing white 
cast iron was well known, but the effect 
of the addition of chromium as a graphite 
inhibitor in carbon-molybdenum steels 
had to be established. While tests of 
chromium containing steels have not 
been carried out long enough to give 
final answers on the effectiveness of 
chromium or of the amount required, 
they do confirm the theory that chromi- 
um greatly retards graphitization and, 
for practical purposes, may be considered 
to prevent its formation. However, 
some 3,000 to 5,000 hours of test heat- 
ing at 1025 to 1100 F has revealed the 
presence of a dark precipitate in the 
chromium-molybdenum steels which re- 
quires further investigation. Since the 
small size of these particles has as yet 
prevented positive identification, fur- 
ther accelerated test heating appears 
necessary to determine their nature and 
whether such steels are completely satis- 
factory for service at 950 F to 1,000 F. 


Vanadium 

The superior creep strength and struc- 
tural stability of some vanadium bearing 
steels, plus the affinity of vanadium for 
carbon, has suggested the use of a 0.10 
to 0.2 per cent vanadium, 1.00 per cent 
molybdenum steel for high-temperature 
service. Further research and commer- 
cial production will be necessary to 
establish the advantages of this material 
over the several chromium-molybdenum 
analyses currently specified for -high- 
temperature service. 


Effect of Structure 
Since the structure at the extremity of 
the zone affected by the heat of welding 
has been found to be peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to graphitization and is the 
location where serious segregation has 
occurred, corrective measures have been 


sought. Differences in welding tech- 
niques have been considered which 
would widen the heat affected zone. 


Higher preheat temperature has been 
suggested for the same purpose. Post- 
weld heat treatments at higher than the 
conventional  stress-relieving tempera- 
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tures have been investigated. Three 
types of postweld heat treatment have 
been proposed: (1) normalizing by heat- 
ing above the transformation range 
around 1,650 F, followed by air cool- 
ing; (2) heating within the transform- 
ation range at about 1,400 F; and (3) 
heating just below the transformation 
range at about 1,300 F. 


Normalizing 


Normalizing a welded joint at 1,650 
F, and higher, completely eradicates 
differences between the structure of the 
zone affected by the heat of welding 
and the parent metal. It will not pre- 
vent the formation of random graphite 
in a graphitizable steel, but it removes 
the possibility of segregated graphite 
which is the primary cause for concern. 
Although a normalizing temperature 
anywhere in the range of 1,650 F to 
1,750 F should afford the desired pro- 
tection against segregated graphite, it 
would be desirable to use the low end 
of that range in order to avoid possible 
distortion. Whether it is feasible to 
normalize pipe-to-valve welds, remains 
to be determined. The possible adverse 
effect of the temperature gradient estab- 
lished by local normalizing also requires 
further investigation. 


1,400 F Post Heating 


Heating at about 1,400 F, which is 
just above the lower critical temperature 
and within the transformation range, 
has been found to eliminate the struc- 
tural condition responsible for segrega- 
tion of graphite. It may not entirely 
remove the zone visibly affected by the 
heat of welding and may in some cases 
even increase the amount of random 
graphite. However, the formation of 
random graphite has not been found to 
have any significant effect on the physical 
properties of pipe materials. The pos- 
sible adverse effect of a post-weld heat 
treatment at about 1,400 F on the creep 
strength of the weld metal and of the 
pipe metal has not been fully investigated 
and is not within the scope of this 
project. A preliminary appraisal of the 
structure produced indicates, however, 
that the 1,400 F heat treatment will 
not significantly affect the long-time 
load-carrying ability. Heating pipe-to- 
valve welds to 1,400 F may require 
certain precautions, but should be en- 


tirely practicable. The temperature 


gradient established by local heating at 
1,400 F should be less cause for concern 


than that resulting from normalizing 
at 1,650 F or above. 
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1,300 F Post Heating 

Heating welded joints at about 1,300 
F, which is just below the transforma- 
tion range, has been used in a number 
of installations as a means of reducing 
the tendency to form segregated gra- 
phite. Where graphitizable carbon- 
molybdenum pipe has been normalized 
at about 1,650 F before welding, post- 
weld heating at 1,300 F for periods of 
four to twelve hours has been found 
effective in preventing graphite forma- 
tion in tests of 3,000 hours duration at 
1,025 F. The necessity for normalizing 
the pipe prior to welding in order to 
render the 1,300 F treatment effective 
was not appreciated until recently and 
may account for differences in test results 
secured with the 1,300 F post-weld heat 
treatment. This treatment has not re- 
quired special precautions in the case of 
pipe-to-valve welds, should not affect 
the long-time creep strength adversely, 
and local heating at 1,300 F does not 
establish any new temperature gradients 
as a possible cause for concern. 


Discussion of Post-Weld Heat Treatments 


The different post-weld heat treat- 
ments have been grouped under the 
heading “Effect of Structure” since cor- 
rection of the susceptible structure re- 
sulting from the heat of welding is the 
primary purpose of such treatments. 
Stress relieving is, of course, even more 
effectively accomplished at temperatures 
of 1,300 to 1,650 F than by the con- 
ventional 1,150 to 1,250 F post-weld 
heating. Should the 1,650 F or so nor- 
malizing treatment be found impracti- 
cable for applying to welded joints after 
field erection they can, at least, be ap- 
plied to pre-fabricated assemblies in a 
furnace. This procedure has the added 
advantage of heat-treating the whole 
assembly and is usually applicable to the 
more complicated weldments such as 
manifolds which need preferential treat- 
ment that would be difficult to apply 
under field conditions. 

The normalizing and 1,400 F heat 
treatments are effective for both carbon 
steel and carbon-molybdenum steels. 
The 1,300 F treatment appears to de- 
pend on the presence of an alloy such 
as molybdenum to make it effective. 

On the basis of present evidence, the 
1,400 F post-weld heat treatment recom- 
mended in Progress Report No. 4 ap- 
pears promising as a means of preventing 
the formation of segregated graphite. 
~ © Higher temperatures may be found permissible 
for %% chrome %% molybdenum pipe as far as 


graphitization is concerned, but higher alloys may 
be desirable from astrength standpoint. 
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There are strong proponents, however, 
of the 1,300 F treatment for carbon- 
molybdenum welded joints which is 
said to prevent the formation of random 
graphite as well as the segregated type 
if the pipe has been normalized prior to 
welding. Final decision as to the post- 
weld heat treatment most desirable for 
a graphitizable steel must await further 
service experience and findings from 
other laboratory investigations. The 
1,400 F treatment also has been sug- 
gested for welds in the so-called non- 
graphitizable steels by way of double 
insurance against graphitization. 
Restoration of Partially Graphitized Joints 

The possibility of restoring partially 
graphitized joints by normalizing offers 
promise of extending the life of a piping 
system almost as effectively as cutting 
out and rewelding the joints. But, 
trials on actual pipe line welds have not 
been made. Where graphite of the chain 
or segregated type exists, restoration by 
heating has not proved successful in that 
shock resistance is still impaired. In 
other words, the restoration to be effec- 
tive must be carried out before any ap- 
preciable reduction in shock resistance 
has taken place. 


Castings for 850 F to 950 F Service 

In order to retain the advantages of 
high-aluminum deoxidation, alloy cast- 
ings of chrome-moly, chrome-nickel- 
moly, or vanadium-moly have been pro- 
posed as substitutes for carbon-moly 
castings. Since castings having chromi- 
um additions of 0.50 per cent or more 
appear to be immune from graphitiza- 
tion, choice from the several analyses 
will be governed by manufacturer’s 
experience and individual preferences 
as well as high-temperature strength 
stability. 


Pipe for 850 F to 950 F Service 


The following pipe materials have 
been selected or are under consideration 
for new installations: 

1/2 Cr,1/2 Mo ASTM Spec A280-45T 


1Cr,1/2Mo ASTM Spec A213, Grade T12 
2 Cr, 1 Mo ASTM Spec A213, Grade T22 
1/5V,1 Mo 


The latter two compositions were 
selected for service which involves tem- 
perature swings to 1,000 F. The higher 
creep strength of such materials at 1,000 
F was an important factor in their 
selection. 

The following temperature limits sug- 
gested in Progress Report No. 4 seem 
to be reasonable operating limits for the 
various materials, but in contemplating 
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new installations it might be well to 
consider them as the upper limits and 
not take advantage of the 25 F swings 
previously permitted. 


Carbon steel, low and mediumcarbon 825 F 

High-aluminum carbon-moly (1.5 to 
2 lb Al per ton) 

Low-aluminum carbon-moly (0.5 Ib 
per ton) 


Chrome-moly (1/2% Cr, 1/2% Mo) 


Further Investigations 


900 F 


925 F 
950 F* 


Further tests at Battelle on graphiti- 
zation resistant or supposedly immune 
steels seem to the Joint Subcommittee 
to be desirable to confirm their resistance 
to graphitization and to determine 
whether they possess the structural sta- 
bility and other characteristics necessary 
for satisfactory service at high tempera- 
tures. Positive identification and evalu- 
ation of the effect of the black precipitate 
observed in the chromium bearing steels 
after 3,000 to 5,000 hours heating at 
1,025 F and 1,100 F seems particularly 
necessary. Further consideration also 
needs to be given to the influence of free 
carbon in a steel on its susceptibility to 
graphitization. 

It is expected that sampling programs 
will be continued where there is any 
indication that graphite precipitation 
may affect the shock resistance of the 
welded joints. The need for further 
data on the conditions responsible for 
the strain-line type of graphitization and 
the locations where it may be expected 
should be kept in mind in such sampling. 

It is hoped that the results of the 
sampling program and the reports of 
other graphitization investigations will 
continue to be submitted to the Joint 
Subcommittee so that all concerned will 
have access to the latest information. 


Field Trials 


(Continued from page 47) 


of the devices required to provide a suit- 
able carrier path over a power distri- 
bution line. Further study is required 
before the system can be successfully 
applied to power distribution lines hav- 
ing more than one primary phase wire, 
and to systems without multi-grounded 
neutral wires. It is expected that the 
results of these first field trials with 
customer participation will be valuable 
in indicating the direction of this further 
development work and in establishing 
a basis for cooperative handling of the 
many technical and operating problems 
which are bound to arise in furnishing 
a rural telephone service by power line 
carrier. 
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West Penn’s New 80,000-kw Generator in Service 


HE recently completed addition to 

West Penn Power Company’s 
Springdale Power Station—an 80,000 
kw turbo-generator, auxiliary equipment, 
and enlargement of the building neces- 
sary for its housing—is now in opera- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
H.-L. Mitchell, President of the 
company. 

This new addition to West Penn gen- 
erating capacity is the biggest construc- 
tion project started by the company dur- 
ing the war years. The cost ran to about 
$8,000,000. The nominal rating of the 
turbo-generator unit is 65,000 kw at 80 
per cent power factor. The generator 
is rated at 81,250 kva, but since it will 
be operated at about unity power factor, 
the capacity of the Springdale station 
will be increased by approximately 80,- 
000 kw to a total of about 300,000 kw. 

The new unit, known as No. 7, sub- 
stantially strengthens West Penn’s ca- 
pacity to furnish customers with an 
economical, dependable supply of elec- 
tricity. It is the largest generating unit 
on the company’s system. 

The new addition is in effect a sep- 
arate power plant, essentially indepen- 
dent of the rest of the station, with its 
own controls and direct connection to 





















The table gives pertinent facts and 
figures on the new No. 7 Unit at 
Springdale Power Station. 


Above is an exterior view of 
Springdale Station showing new 
addition housing the unit. 


At right is the new turbo-genera- 
tor, now on the line, with rated 
capacity of 81,250 kva. 








Cost -- #7 Unit, Aux. Equipment & Addition to Building ...sesseseeseseeseee$8y000,000 
Construction time cccccccccccccccccccvccvccccccccessecccvccocccocscccococs GO MONTHS 


Rated capacity -- New Generator ........+.. 81,250 kva -- largest unit on West Penn 
systen. 


Springdale's capacity with New Unit ....... Approximately 300,000 kw -- over half of 
total load of all West Penn customers -- 
one of largest power stations in Western 
Pennsylvania. 


Boilor Height ..cccccccccccsccsccescsescsecs 195 ft. from ash pit to top of precipi- 
tator -- equivalent of 17-story office 
building. 


Boiler Weight ecccccccscccvcccccacesevecsess OOOO tons 


Main Steam Drum of Boller ...eccsscccessees Weighs 86 tons -- 4-inch special alloy 
welded together in one piece. 


Boiler Coal Consumption «.cecsescesseeeeess AS much as 1000 tons a day -- pulverized 
finer than face powder -- boiler's own 
weight in coal every 48 hours. 


Boiler Evaporation eecssccccesscecessecsecs 800,000 lbs. of water every hour (its 
own weight in water every 5 hours.) 


Turbine Room ccccccccccsccccccccccccesecees Floor extended 8&5 feet -- now 485 feet 
long -- almost an average city block. 


Turbine and Generator Shaft ..sesscessesees O8 feet long. 
Speed of Generator .seccsoccccceccsscesecess 3000 revolutions per minute. 


FULNACE cccccccnstecccccccccccccscoccsccose Largest of its type in world - approxi- 
mately 70 ft. high, 22 ft. deep, 40 ft. 
wide. 


Furnace Walls and Floor ..eseccsceescveeees Consist of water tubes which absorb heat. 


Water Tubes ccccccccccccccccccccccsocececes Laid end to end, would reach 45 miles -- 
from Pittsburgh to Kittanning. 


Longest Individual Water Tube ...cssoeseess Over 100 feet long. 


Temperature of Boiler Steam .sceccceseeeeee Loaves boiler at 925 deg. F.; pressure 
f 1325 lbs. per equare inch. 
Water consumed in Steam Condenser ....+eee- 93,500 gallons pumped every minute 
through 9094 tubes. With others in sta- 
tion, condenser takes about 650 million 
gallons from the Allegheny River every 
day, returning to river about 6 deg. —- 
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West Penn’s 132,000-volt transmission 
system. The new unit is served, how- 
ever, by relatively simple extensions of 
the station’s existing coal and ash han- 
dling facilities, and water supply. Perti- 
nent data on the installation is given in 
the tabulation on the first page of this 
article. 


N announcing the operation of the 
l new unit, Mr. Mitchell said, ‘‘Ser- 

vice by an electric utility company 
includes many-sided responsibilities. 
Among the more important of these is 
sound planning for future community 
growth. And where it comes to plan- 
ning for power supply to meet tomor- 
row’s needs, an element of faith enters 
into the picture. Every one of the five 
steps of this Station’s development has 
been taken with the firm conviction that 
western Pennsylvania was destined to 
see greater development. We have tried 
to grow together with its industries and 
communities, and to provide an evidence 
of our confidence by the expansion of 
our facilities in advance of need. For- 
tunately, our faith has been justified. 
We have no doubt that what has been 
true before will be true again. 

“This new unit was planned with the 
thought of reinforcing the supply of 
electric power to meet the needs of war. 
As a part of the Pittsburgh District, 
which was truly an arsenal of produc- 
tion, we had to be ready for whatever 
demands war might create. Fortunately, 
we can now turn to the pursuits of 
peace and, when the throes of reconver- 
sion are over, we will begin to produce 
goods for which depleted markets are 
calling.” 

Vice-President A. N. Cartwright of 
West Penn Power Company also voiced 
his faith in the future of western’ Penn- 
sylvania, pointing to this installation as 
evidence of his company’s confidence in 
that future. 

Mr. Cartwright said, “While the new 
unit at Springdale was planned to meet 
the emergencies born of war, fortunate- 
ly now, it is ready to care for the hap- 
pier pursuits of peace and its tremendous 
resources can now be dedicated to con- 
structive manufacture and to better liv- 
ing. Through the years, West Penn has 
kept well in advance of the growing 
need for electric service of this important 
industrial section of the country and we 
have come to the latest step in that pro- 
gram in the completion of Number 
Seven Unit.” 

Among the firms who cooperated in the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Organization of EEI-Bell System 


Subcommittee on Rural Joint Use 


HE EEI-Bell System Subcommittee 

on Joint Use of Poles for Rural 
Power and Telephone Circuits held its 
organization meeting in New York on 
Feb. 8 and 9. This subcommittee was 
established for the purpose of carrying 
forward the study of long span rural 
joint use which the Joint Committee on 
Plant Coordination for some time has 
been interested. This is another aspect of 
the coordination of efforts on the part 
of the power and telephone companies 
in expanding service to rural areas and 
is being carried on in parallel with the 
work of another joint subcommittee con- 
cerned with rural telephone service by 
carrier On power circuits. 

The assigned scope of the subcommit- 
tee is: “The study of the factors involved 
in the joint use of poles for rural power 
and telephone circuits including the pro- 
motion and guidance of additional trials 
of such joint use with the objective of 
developing: 

(a) Suitable 

construction of long span joint 


specifications for the 


use. 
(b) The economies of rural joint use 
as compared with separate lines. 
(c) Adequate appreciation of operat- 
ing needs, operating procedures 
and economies followed by sound 
and equitable principles and prac- 
tices for guidance in negotiating 
administrative and contractural 
relations.” 
The following constitute the member- 
ship of this subcommittee: 
For EEI 
H. J. ScHouz, Chairman 
Commonwealth and Southern Corp. 
R. D. Brown 
Monongahela Power Company 
FE. K. KARCHER 
New York Power and Light Co. 
F, W. NIMMER 
Ohio Edison Company 
H. FE. Kent, Secretary 
Electric 
For 
J. W. Campse.t, Chairman 
American Tel. and Tel. Company 
W. H. Jentzen 
Southern Bel! Tel. and Tel. Co. 
C. J. RupEL 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co 


Edison Institute 


ell System 


M. E. ScHECKNER 

Ohio Bell Telephone Company 

S. B. GraHaM, Secretary 
American Tel. and Tel. Company 


In this first meeting there was a re- 
view of the rural joint use situation in 
the areas with which the members were 
acquainted. It developed, that there are 
now a number of instances of joint use 
in which span lengths as great as 450 ft 
are employed. While, in a number of 
these instances, joint use was established 
because of right-of-way or other difficul- 
ties, it has generally proven in the over- 
all to provide a more economical method 
of construction than separate lines. In 
none of these cases, however, were the 
conditions entirely comparable with those 
which obtain in the trial installation 
made last summer at Selma, Ala.* A 
principal aim, therefore, is to obtain ad- 
ditional trial installations for studv by 
the subcommittee under conditions typi- 
cal of farm areas in various sections of 
the country. 


The need for generally acceptable 
specifications for the construction of long 
span joint lines in rural areas was evi- 
dent and a working group was designat- 
ed to draft such specifications. They will 
be prepared in the form of Part 5 of the 
Joint Pole Practices which was recently 
issued as EEI Publication M-12. This 
work will be pushed as rapidly as prac- 
ticable. 


Available data and experience indi- 
cate that with suitable specifications rural 
joint construction should generally afford 
overall economies. It is needed to deter- 
mine principles whereby these economies 
can be equitably shared by both compa- 
nies. These matters will be studied. 


*See EET Bulletin—November, 1945, p. 327. 
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Bow-wow, Mister Meterman! 
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The Dog’s Side of the Old Story of the Patch Out of the Seat of the Pants 
as Interpreted by a Veteran Trainer and Handler of Dogs 


as Told to Bruce McAlister 


Reprinted Courtesy Public Utilities Fortnightly, Copyright 1946 by Public Utilities Fortnightly 


"M just an 
Meterman. 


average dog, Mister 
I live with an average 
family, in an average -house, in an 
iwerage American city. I’m not pedi- 
creed. I’m not too smart, nor too dumb 
for a dog. I’m not likely to be any too 
well trained. I have my off days, espe- 
cially dark or stormy days. 

But like any other average dog, I’m 
doing the best I know how, Mister 
\Ieterman. Please keep that in mind. 
You may be the best guy in your com- 
pany’s books; yet I’ll bet you a ham bone 
the average family dog has just as much 
loyalty and devotion to his job as you 
have to yours. 

I’m not just trying to start an argu- 
ment, M. M.; but do think this over. 
It might give you a more tolerant view 
about the dog’s side of the story. 
got my job to do. 
The smart thing for both of us would 
seem to be to avoid conflict and mis- 
understanding. "Then we can both go 
about our business without bothering 
each other. Okay, M. M.? 

I'll admit you’ve probably had some 
tough experiences if you’ve been a me- 
terman or repairman or telephone in- 
stallation man very long. Chances are 


; 
I’ve 
You've got yours. 


; : 
you've been nipped and clipped and 
barked at, to distraction. Chances are 
vou’ve wondered why, in_ tarnation, 


dogs act so ornery, why they don’t get 
Worst of all, you might 
he growing into a dog hater. Don’t let 
it do that to you, M. M. It’s the worst 
thing that could possibly happen to you 

turning into a dog hater. That’s only 
a dog’s viewpoint, of course. 


more sense. 


think, in mis 
understanding dogs is to generalize and 
universal rules—to assign a 
reaction or characteristic to 


the whole dog-gone race of dogs. You 


The main trouble, | 


assume 
classified 


hear it in conversation every day, even 
from dog lovers; in fact, especially from 
dog lovers. Dogs do this, dogs do that, 
they say—as if the whole genus of canis 
familiaris (pardon my dog latin) per- 
formed as precisely and as predictalfly 


as so many Ford automobiles or Golden 
Bantam corn seeds. 

Truth of the matter is, M. M., dogs 
have at least as many varieties of char- 
acter, disposition, and temperament as 
the entire living human race—probably 
more. Consider, for instance, that there 
are actually many more breeds of dogs 
than there are races of mankind. Dog 
dimensions, coloring, body covering, etc., 
vary more widely than man’s. Weight 
alone may differ from a few ounces for 
the Mexican hairless to upwards of 200 
pounds for the Irish wolfhound. 


A few general rules about dog be- 
havior are fairly valid, as we shall see 
in this tale of a dog (no pun, please). 

You are probably already asking the 
inevitable question: What types of 
dogs have nastier dispositions and which 
have the friendlier temperament? No 
satisfactory answer can be given to this 
question because all dogs bite, all of 
them can be provoked. Then, too, there 
are so many factors to be weighed—the 
dog’s training and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, especially —that no rule 
could ever be formulated on the basis 
of dog breeding alone which did not 
have so many exceptions as to be mean- 
ingless. Besides, we must recognize that 
only a small fraction of average house 
dogs is of so-called pure breed, or any- 
thing like it. 

By and large, and very roughly, we 
may observe that the larger types of 
dogs are less inclined to be excitable or 
snappish—in the first instances, at least 
—than the smaller dogs. The reason 
for this is probably because the dog has 
for centuries tried so hard to 
mankind. It is commonly 
among men that the small fellow is, on 
the balance, more likely to be the ag 
gressive, plucky, 


imitate 


observed 


“on edge’ type, while 
the taller, bigger fellow is more likely 
to be reserved—the strong, silent type. 
Psychologists explain this to the effect 
that the smaller fellow, conscious of his 
diminutive stature, feels recurrently 
called upon to demonstrate that he will 


stand up for himself, while the big fe!- 
low just takes this for granted. 

Anyhow, it’s often that way with dogs. 
A tiny terrier as big as a nickel’s worth 
of soap, and able to hide in a rat hole, 
will often begin yapping at nothing, and 
snapping at anything he sees; while the 
great big lazy mutt of shepherd strain 
will sleep straight through an air raid. 
Significantly, it is the noble St. Bernard, 
one of the largest of all dogs, which has 
the deserved reputation for kindly tem- 
perament and gentle manners. New- 
foundlands, shepherds, airedales, and 
even the larger hounds and mastiffs (not 
likely as average house dogs) commonly 
have surprisingly agreeable dispositions, 
despite their spectacular size and fero- 
cious appearance. 

But this is no safe rule, M. M. It’s 
no rule at all. There’s many a big chow 
or collie as mean as sin. In fact, it’s just 
as well to throw out breeds, or mix- 
tures, as any criterion for a dog’s hos- 
tility to strangers. We must also observe 
in passing that the smaller dogs are 
not necessarily meaner in disposition. It 
would be fairer, perhaps, to say that 
they are often merely more excitable, 
more sensitive to strange noises and 
sounds, than their big cousins, who feel 
surer of themselves because of their very 
size. 


Ordinarily, a dog’s training and gen- 
eral environment have more to do with 
his behavior than his ancestry. Country 
dogs, or those closely confined because 
of apartment living in very large cities, 
are likely to be more suspicious of 
strangers than dogs in small or medium- 
sized communities which habitually run 
The 


that the small-town dog or 


reason is 
“neighbor- 


around loose. obvious 


hood pet’’ gets accustomed to meeting 
different people, while the open-country 
dog does not, and that big-city dog is 
always kept confined. 

It is a surprising fact, however, that 
a large amount of mean disposition and 
nastiness among house dogs is due to 
That's right The 


horedom. boredom 
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average dog likes to work, to help his 
master, to make himself useful. He is 
most happy when he can put in a hard, 
full day tending sheep, hunting, retriev- 
ing, or even pulling a milk cart. A dog 
kept occupied in this manner is not like- 
ly to be nervous, temperamental, or fret- 
ful. He sleeps and eats well and feels 
he is earning his keep. 

But, unfortunately, most dogs are kept 
around just for pets. The only job as- 
signed to them is that of volunteer 
watchman. Is it any wonder then that 
they try to make the most of it, work 
at it overtime, and often overdo it? 

Here again, dog imitates man, his 
master. He tries to make the only job 
he has seem important—to make quite 
a fuss about it, to impress the “‘boss.”’ 
“Apple polishing” is what humans call 
it. All dogs, M..M., are.natura! born 
“apple polishers.” 

Also, they, especially yard dogs, teach 
each other bad habits. One screwball! 
dog, barking at every butterfly that 
passes, can soon get every dog in the 
block almost as scatterbrained as he is. 

And so we have the typical case of 
the bored dog with nothing to do all 
day or night except to eat and sleep, 
chase an occasional cat, and watch the 
place, and nothing ever happens, it 
seems. 

He gets like a fire-starved fireman 
after a while. Just at that point, M. M., 
vou loom on the horizon with 
frightening flashlight and hurried move- 
ments. Can’t you just visualize poor 
Fido, welcoming this chance for excite- 
ment and taking after you, even though 
there may be some doubt in his mind 
that you are on the level. A little pa- 
tience and training by the master would 
correct this. But you can’t do anything 
about that, M. M. And neither can the 
dog. 


your 


All right then, let us take the situa- 
tion as we find it. What can you do to 
protect yourself, your company, the cus- 
tomer, and his dog from unnecessary 
complaints? I have outlined here (after 
considerable research and_ consulting 
with quite a few wise old dogs of my 
acquaintance) ten suggestions for you 
to follow as outlined below. Un- 
der each is a little explanatory detail. 
Here goes, M. M., and thanks in ad- 
vance—on behalf of all dogs—for your 
kind consideration. It’s been dog-gone 
swell of you to read even this far. 


1. IF the folks are home, have the 


dog confined. That's the safest way, 
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even though the dog appears friendly, 
and you might feel tempted to make 
his acquaintance. The customer is not 
going to resent it if you make the re- 
quest tactfully. But the approach is 
quite important from the angle of your 
company’s public relations. Remember, 
dog lovers are the most softhearted sen- 
timentalists in the world. You can make 
a friend or an enemy for life by just a 
remark about the customer’s dog. 

For example, suppose you say in a 
surly fashion, ““You’ve got to tie that 
mutt up, lady, or I’m not going down 
that celler, see!’’ Chances are the lady 
will oblige reluctantly and really feel 
more disposed to sick the dog on you. 
(From the dog’s point of view I think 
that suggestion would be quite justi- 
fied. ) 

On the other hand, suppose you say 
with a smile, “That certainly is a hand- 
some dog, lady. I’m just wondering if 
you wouldn’t mind calling him up while 
I’m down there reading the meter ; some- 
times the flashlight frightens 
Even though the praise were bestowed 
on a flea-bitten mongrel (in fact, espe- 


them.”’ 


cially if it were a flea-bitten mongrel). 
the owner would glow in your implied 
compliment to her possession and your 
solicitude for the dog’s comfort. Try 
that line consistently and see how many 
firm friends you make for your com- 
pany over a period of time. Rate argu- 
ments, politics, and other issues. not- 
withstanding, I say again: Dog lovers 
are notorious sentimentalists. Why not 
turn it to the company’s advantage? 

2. IF his owner is not at home, ignore 
him, PROVIDED he ignores you. The aver- 
age house dog will generally let vou 
know right away that he is at home. If 
you are a repair- or maintenance man 
whose business makes it necessary for 
vou to go on the premises notwithstand- 
ing the owner’s absence, don’t take. the 
barking too seriously. Barking is the 
sign of normal dog reaction. A silent 
dog is more likely to be sick or really 
vicious. If the dog makes no attempt 
to follow up by approaching you and 
merely satisfying his curiosity to the 
extent of approaching, just so far to see 
what you are about—'et it go at that. 


Such a dog is not likely to harm you. 


3. MAKE friends only if he feels like 
it, and if you do too. You can't fool a 
dog about such things. If vou are really 
afraid of a dog’s presence, he knows 
about it just as soon as vou do yourself. 


You can’t bluff it. Scientists have specu- 
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lated that a person in fear exudes cer- 
tain odors which the dog detects. 
Anyhow, he knows. If you try to bluff 
confidence by making an attempt toward 
friendliness under such circumstances, 
you're quite likely to get nipped. A dog 
wouldn’t understand it. 

On the other hand, if you are really 
a dog lover and the dog looks as if he 
might be friendly, and your duties re- 
quire you to be around a little while, it 
might be pleasanter if you tried to make 
friends. But, to repeat, don’t try it un- 
less you feel-like it. Never try it on a 
bitch with pups around. 


4. Let him make friends first; don’t 
try petting him right off. It is a fact 
that many more dog lovers are 
bitten trying to pet strange dogs than 
folks who don’t like dogs. They are 
the victims of self-confidence and per- 
haps a little self-conceit, springing from 
the impression that they can make 
friends with any dog. That is all wrong. 
Aside from the fact that dogs have an 
inherent sense of dignity which human 
beings fail to recognize, they also have 
a strong sense of loyalty to their own- 
ers which makes them bristle at any 
attempt of ‘strangers to tickle their ears 
or indulge in any other marks of affec- 
This 
is especially true of so-called “one-man” 
dogs, such as the famous “seeing-eve” 
variety which has been trained to pro- 
tect a blind master and remain in his 
company almost constantly. A stranger 
trying to pet such a dog without at least 
the formality of an introduction is just 
as offensive to him as a strange man 
trying to take liberties with a respectable 
woman. That might seem like an ex- 
treme parallel; but it is the way the dog 
teels about it. 


very 


tion reserved for their masters. 


5. To make friends, stand quietly, put 
out your smell it. 
There is a reason for every action sug- 
gested here. Standing quietly allays the 
dog’s fears. Facing him shows you are 
not afraid even though he already knows 
that. Putting out your hand shows vou 
want to be friends and are not harbor- 
ing any hostile intentions. Above all, 
never approach a dog from the rear. 
When he is making the first advance he 
is very skittish and doesn’t want to feel 
fenced in. The open hand is the best 
approach. 


hand, and let him 


6. IF he sniffs and walks off, or re- 
fuses to sniff your hand, let him alone. 
This almost speaks for itself. The dog 
is 8imply telling vou that you might be 
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all right but he is keeping an eye on 
you; also, he isn’t making friends that 
day. If you don’t bother him further, 
chances are you won't have any more 
trouble under those circumstances. 


7. Act as quietly and confidently as 
if you had a right on the premises; avoid 
sudden or suspicious motions or noises. 
This also speaks for itself. Most people 
don’t know it, but a dog is actually a 
He likes the established 
routine, not strange or upsetting experi- 
ences (such as house cleaning), or any- 
thing revolutionary. If dogs could vote 
they would probably all go solidly Re- 
publican. 


conservative. 


For this reason a dog is not likely to 
get upset if you go about your business 
as though you had every legitimate right 
to do so. Chances are he has been used 
to his master’s friends and other people 
calling at the house, so if you act re- 
spectable he is likely to treat you as such. 
It is only the unexpected—the depar- 
ture from routine—which upsets him. 
If you drop a tool, for example, pick it 
up slowly, don’t grab for it or he is apt 
to grab for you. 


8. IF the dog threatens to attack, 
FACE HIM DOWN, then back away slow- 
ly—never TURN YOUR BACK OR RUN 
oFF. I know this goes contrary to hu- 
man nature, which is to take it on the 
lam whenever you see a dog heading to- 
ward you with fire in his eye. But again 
we must remember that dog imitates 
man, and, therefore, is something of a 
bully. As sure as you turn your back 
and run, it is just as natural for him to 
take out after you with everything that 
he’s got as it is for you to try and make 
The result is a foot 
race, and unless you’re in pretty good 
shape you’re likely to find the dog is 
faster than you are. If, on the other 
hand, you stand perfectly still and face 
the dog, almost invariably he will stop 
and hesitate. This is what dog handlers 
call “facing down” a hostile dog. The 
only exception to this rule of procedure 
would be in the case of an obviously 
mad dog or a trained killer dog, and 
you are not likely to meet either—let’s 
not, anyhow. The statistical 
chances are about the same in meeting 
a mad dog as meeting a venomous snake. 


vourself scarce. 


hope 


In “facing down” 
motionless for as 


a dog you stand 
much as a minute. 
Chances are good that the dog will stare 
at you and then retreat. If so, vou have 
licked him psychologically and he is not 
likely to bother you, but don’t fol!ow 
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up the advantage. Leave him alone. 

If, however, the dog should “freeze” 
and continue to glare at you for more 
than a minute, you’d better start back- 
ing away slowly, always keeping your 
face to the dog. 

In the process of “facing down” a 
dog, try giving him commands, such as 
“oo away” or “lie down,” in a calm 
and authoritative voice. If, for obvious 
reasons, you can’t manage a calm, au- 
thoritative voice at the moment, better 
not try it because an apprehensive squeak 
might make him even more upset. 
Chances are he won’t obey you anyhow, 
but it’s worth trying. The rule about 
never turning tail and running can. of 
course, be modified, if you see a dog 
charging from some distance and you 
are only a few feet away from a picket 
fence you can easily jump. But you'd 
better be a pretty good judge of dis- 
tance. You will also find that dogs are 
pretty good respecters of other people’s 
property. They seem to know the prop- 
erty line just as accurately as if they’d 
read the deed. Unless you beg them by 
turning tail and getting them in full 
pursuit, they will rarely ever chase you 
over the public highway. 


9. IF the dog attacks, defend yourself 
with a stick or other object, if possible 


(avoiding direct use of hands or feet); 


charging TOWARD the dog will get better 
results than retreating. In the process 
of backing away, as noted above, you 
might keep your eye peeled for a stick 
and slowly reach for a tool or other 
object in your clothing. The reason for 
using an object preferably to defend 
yourself is because the dog’s nature (ex- 
cept, again, in the case of a really mad 
dog or a trained killer dog) to go for 
the moving member of your body. If 
you try to push him away with your 
arm, your arm will get nicked. If you 
try to kick him, your calf will get it. 
And, of course, if despite the above ad- 
vice, you yield to the temptation of turn- 
ing around and running, it is the old 
story of the seat of your pants, which 
is the most accessible target. If you use 
a stick, you'll distract the dog and he 
might even take out his bites on the 
stick itself, because—aside from the pos- 
sibility of injuring the dog—dogs usually 
respond to disciplinary blows about their 
body, while a blow in the face might 
enrage him further. A well-aimed blow 
at the flank will often slow up the tough- 
est, meanest animal, if not put him out 
of action. Of course, an inverted chair, 
ladder, or other pronged object held 
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off, “lion-tamer fashion,” is an excellent 
shield. But in this spot you will not 
often get the chance to pick your own 
props. 

There are no hard and fast rules for 
determining just when a dog is going 
to attack. It is often said that a dog 
will lower his head before bringing up 
for an assault. It is also commonly 
said that a dog will lay his ears back 
before getting down to business. Long- 
tailed dogs frequently lower the tail be- 
fore making the lunge. There is some 
element of truth in these observations, 
but the exceptions are so frequent they 
are not safe. About the only safe gen- 
erality is that nobody was ever attacked 
by a dog while the dog was sitting 
down. Even the wagging tail is no in- 
fallible criterion of a dog’s friendliness. 
I have seen a Dalmatian go into bitter- 
est action while wagging his tail and 
with perked ears as if he were greeting 
a long lost friend. 


10. IN case of any dog bite fractur- 
ing the skin, ALWAYS notify your com- 
pany or local police and follow instruc- 
tions. Most utility companies have es- 
tablished procedure for taking care of 
the case from then on. Many local au- 
thorities also require reports which the 
company will probably take care of. But 
if it is a small company or one which, 
for some reason or other, does not have 
rules, the bitten party should report his 
injury to the police authorities on his 
own initiative. They will then probably 
send an observer to examine the dog on 
the possibility of rabies. Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine times out of 1000 there 
will be no rabies for the simple reason 
that confined house dogs usually do not 
contract the infection, which is more 
prevalent among running dogs. A trained 
observer can usually tell at a glance 
within a day or so whether the dog is 
really mad or simply provoked. In case 
of any doubt, however, the authorities 
will take the dog into custody for closer 
observation. If it should develop that 
the dog is mad or there is even some 
suspicion that he might be—it is neces- 
sary to start immediately with antirabies 
injections. The authorities will take care 
of destroying the dog under such circum- 
stances. In this respect, it is important 
to keep in mind that rabies is 100 per 
cent fatal in human beings if the infec- 
tion is permitted to reach a truly viru- 
lent state before preventive measures are 
undertaken. 

One last word about unnecessary de- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Good News! Accountants Resume Meetings! 


HE first joint meeting of electric 

and gas utility accountants since 
that held in Cleveland, April, 1944, is 
being planned for Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, April 1, 
2 and 3, 1946. The program is as yet 
only in tentative form, but its general 
nature, as outlined by the Joint Pro- 
gram Committees, is set forth below. As 
soon as possible a more complete pro- 
gram with names of speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders will be made public and 
mailed to all chief accounting officers, 
accounting committee and 
others interested. 

A general session Monday afternoon, 
three major group sessions all day Tues- 
day, with a dinner session Tuesday eve- 
ning, and individual committee meetings 
on Wednesday, will offer opportunities 
for everyone to benefit by the ideas and 


members, 


experiences of others in fields ranging 
from the broadest possible interest to the 
latest short-cut in some special technique 
or procedure. In connection with the 
meetings there will also be an exhibit of 
some of the most recent developments in 
accounting machines. 

A large attendance is expected, in 
travel difficulties. 
Registration cards for hotel space have 
been sent out 


spite of continuing 
to Accounting Division 
members, and should be promptly re- 
turned. Additiona! cards, if desired, can 
from EEI 
While the Committee on Arrangements 


be obtained headquarters. 
has reasonable assurance of hotel accom- 
modations for the number expected to 
attend, the earlier requests for reserva- 
tions are the better chance 
there will be of getting the kind of space 
desired. 


received, 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM—ACCOUNTING MEETINGS 


Monday, April 1 
Morning 
Registration and Informal Gather- 
ing 
A fternoon—2:00 to 5:30 
General Session 
Presiding Officer’s Welcome 
Addresses by Guest 
(names to be announced ) 
1. National Fiscal Policies 
2. Effect of Monetary Infla- 
tion on Public Utilities 
3. Responsibility of Manage- 
ment to Office Workers 
4. Significant Trends in Cur 
rent Opinion 


Speakers 


“Tuesday, April 2—Group Meetings 
Morning—9 :30 to 12 Noon 
1. General Activities Group 

Progress Report of Deprecia 
tion Committee, FET. 

Progress Report of Joint Sub 
Committee of General A: 
counting Committee on Re 
visions in Uniform Systems 
of Accounts 

Important Developments At 
fecting Taxes 


Significant Recent Discus 
sions by Courts and Com 
missions 

Functional or Cost Account 


ing for Utilities 
2. Customer Activities Group 
A New Development in Cu; 
tomer Billing 


Collections — Past, Present 
and Future 
3. Materials and Supplies Com- 


mittees (Agenda to be an- 
nounced ) 
Afternoon—2:00 to 5:00—Group 
Meetings 
1. General Activities Group 
Reports on Projects Under 
Study: 
Plant Accounting and Prop- 
erty Records 
Standard Costs 
Land and Land Rights 
Retirement Units 
Other Special Projects (to be 
announced ) 
2. Customer Activities Group 
Leadership From a Practical 
(Speaker 
outside electric and gas in- 


Viewpoint from 
to be announced ) 
A Customer Service Policy 

Report of Special Joint Com 
Customer Activi 


to be fol 


dustries, 


mittee on 
ties and Procedures, 
lowed by discussion 
5 Material 


tee (Agenda to be announced ) 


and Supplies Commit- 

Evening—Dinner Session 

“World Government.” Speaker to 

be announced. 

Wednesday, April 3—All Day 
Materials and Supplies Committee 
Other individual committee meetings, 

as mav be announced. 
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Fred C. Abercrombie 


Frep C. ABERCROMBIE, 63, president 
of the Western Massachusetts Compa- 
nies, and for 44 years actively identified 
with the electric power industry in the 
central Connecticut Valley, died at his 
home in Turners Falls, Mass., on Dec. 
26, following a heart attack. 

Mr. Abercrombie was born in Mon- 
tague City, Mass., and was graduated 
from Williams College in 1905. Begin- 
ning with civil engineering work at 
Turners Falls while in college, he later 
joined the then Turners Falls Power & 
Electric Co. and rose to the assistant 
treasurership in 1911, becoming presi- 
dent of the Western Massachusetts 
group after the consolidation of affiliated 
companies centering in the Springfield, 
Greenfield and Pittsfield areas. He was 
active in banking and industrial circies 
and was a director of the National As- 
sociation of Electric Companies in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Norman G. Reinicker 


NorMAN G. REINICKER, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown. 
Pa., died on Jan. 13 at the University 
of Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadel- 
phia. He was 56 years of age. 

Mr. Reinicker received his early ex- 
perience in the utility field with the De- 
troit Edison Co. as technical assistant, 
boiler room engineer, and chief assis- 
tant for power plants. From 1915 to 
1918 he was with the New York Fdi- 
son Co. as assistant to the chief engineer 
of power plants, and connections fol- 
lowed with the DuPont Co. at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and with the Lehigh Navi- 
gation Electric Co. 

He entered the Pennsvlvania Power & 
Light Co. in 1920 as superintendent of 
operation, becoming general superinten- 
dent in 1925, general manager in 1928, 
and vice-president and general manager 
in 1935. 

Mr. Reinicker served as president of 
the Pennsylvania Electric Association in 
1931 and as president of the Engineers’ 
Club of Lehigh Valley (Pa.) 1923- 
1924. Long active in committee work of 
the Edison Electric Institute, he was a 
member of American Institute of Flec- 
trical Engineers, Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and of 


the Newcomen Society of England. 
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Manual on Home Service 
Operation Prepared by 
Edison Institute Committee 

COMPREHENSIVE guide for 


the electric utility company con- 
sidering organizing. a home service de- 
partment, and for companies planning to 
expand their home service departments 
in keeping with the increased availability 
of electric appliances, has been prepared 
by the Home Service Committee of the 
Commercial Division General Com- 
mittee, Edison Electric Institute. 

Entitled “Suggestions for Organizing 
and Operating Home Service Depart- 
ments of Electric Companies,” the 24- 
page, large size manual first discusses 
the reasons for a home service depart- 
ment, and the benefits of home service 
activities to both customer and utility. 

A group of suggested activities for 
accomplishing results through home serv- 
ice are discussed at length in the man- 
ual’s second chapter. Among the types 
of work in which home economists can 
be profitably employed, according to the 
manual, are educational work with cus- 
tomers’ present equipment, keeping ap- 
pliances in good condition and assisting 
the homemaker fully to understand their 
use and care. Home service personnel 
might be trained to make very minor 
repairs, or diagnose troubles with equip- 
ment. They also suggest improvements 
in home lighting, wiring, kitchen and 
laundry planning and arrangement. 

The time and money saving value of 
home service instruction to customers on 
fuse renewal has been apparent to many 
utilities. 

The organization of the home service 
department, and suggestions on the selec- 
tion and assigned duties of personnel are 
discussed, and the experience of members 
of the Home Service Committee results 
in many practical suggestions for both 
subjects. A suggested list of duties for 
each type of work in the department is 
included. 

A detailed description of the training 
required by the home service representa- 
tive, covering what she must know about 
every major appliance, home wiring, 
lighting, and kitchen and laundry plan- 
ning, fills several pages. A_ list of 
sources of information for use in train- 
ing and in the field completes the 
chapter. 


The records and reports, which enable 
Management to get a clear picture of 
the effectiveness of the home service 
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department’s operations, are discussed at 
length in the final chapter. Eight illus- 
trations of recommended forms, used in 
recording the work of individual econ- 
omists, and for summarizing the activi- 
ties of the department, are shown in this 
chapter. 


“From the automatic refrigerator, 
through the planned kitchen and laun- 
dry, to the broad and modern idea of 
Electrical Living, the Home Service 
Department has long proved a valuable 
asset to company and community,” Miss 
Fern Snider, Home Service Director of 
Georgia Power Company, and Chair- 
man, EEI Home Service Committee, 
said. “This manual, combining the ex- 
perience and knowledge of home service 
directors in every part of the country, 
should help those companies establishing 
or expanding their home service depart- 
ments. Every home economist will find 
material of interest, and of aid in her 
daily work, in this manual.” 


Booklet on Service and 
History Issued by 
Consolidated Edison 
66QC’ERVING NEW YORK,” a 47- 

page booklet prepared by the 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., is one of the most compre- 
hensive and colorful booklets ever issued 
by a utility company. The publication 
gives background information on the 
company’s development, current opera- 
tions, rates, and some of the problems 
involved in serving the nation’s largest 
city. 

Profusely illustrated with maps of 
the areas served by the Consolidated 
System, colored charts and many photo- 
graphs, the booklet was prepared prim- 
arily for the 
securities, and serves as a supplement to 


investors in company’s 
the annual financial reports. 

Statistical tables and charts present 
a fifteen-year history of Consolidated 
Edison Company and _ its subsidiaries. 
The book points out the steps in the 
corporate simplification of the system, 
showing that at the end of 1930 there 
were eighteen companies in the system, 
while at present there are only five. 

Rate reductions effected from 1930 
to 1945 resulted in customer savings 
amounting to $42,246,800, according to 
the booklet. 

The booklet also describes some of the 
promotional problems faced by the com- 
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pany in its efforts to increase load to 
offset losses caused by rate reductions. 

Comparing the 50 largest cities in the 
nation, “Serving New York” shows that 
New York City’s percentage of home 
ownership is lower than in any of the 
other cities; nearly 74% of the city’s 
families are apartment dwellers; and 
that the median-size dwelling unit in 
New York is but four rooms, a figure 
small when compared with other U. S. 
cities. 

The Consolidated Edison 
serves an area of more than 530 square 
miles with a population greater than 
7,500,000, and supplies energy through 
2,623,568 electric meters, 1,331,688 gas 
meters and 3727 steam meters. To meet 
customers’ requirements necessitates an 
investment in plant facilities and work- 
ing capital of more than one billion and 
a quarter dollars. 


System 


Letters from Service Men 
Published by Hartford 
Company 

ETTERS written by former em- 

plovees of The Hartford Electric 
Light Company, Hartford, Conn., to 
friends and executives of the company 
have been collected and published in a 
printed book by the utility. 

Filling over 160 pages, the book is 
the second of its type to be published by 
the company. Distribution was made in 
the company and a copy was sent to each 
employee in the armed forces. 

The letters, written from all the far- 
flung places where G.I.s lived, fought 
and added up points, make most inter- 
esting reading. Letters are arranged by 
date of writtng. and the volume covers 
the period from September, 1944, until 
just after V-J day. 

Many of the letters mention the em- 
plovees’ appreciation for the receipt of 
the first compilation of letters. 

In addition to these books of letters, 
The Hartford Electric Light Company 
also subscribed to Time magazine for 
each emplovee who left to join the armed 
forces. 

The utility also had photographs taken 
of the families of men and women in 
the service and sent the photos to the 
employees concerned—a friendly token 
of appreciation that. judging from many 
letters, was most gratefully received. 
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Electric Bond and Share Company 
has announced the appointment of T. C. 
Wescotr as president of Ebasco Ser- 
vices Incorporated, its service subsidiary. 
Mr. Wescott succeeds S$. R. INCH who 
becomes vice-chairman. 

Born in Maine and graduating from 
University of Maine, Mr. Wescott has 
been with the Bond and Share system 
in various engineering and executive ca- 
pacities for 35 years. During this pe- 
riod he has had extensive business and 
engineering experience in industrial and 
utility work both in this country and 
abroad. 

Company officials stated that this ap- 
pointment was made in connection with 
the expansion of Ebasco’s engineering 
and technical services to industrial and 
public utility clients outside the Bond 
and Share system. 


KENNETH C. LonG was elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Power and Light Co. at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors. 
He succeeds Frank M. Tait, who has 
resigned from these two offices, but who 
remains as chairman of the board. 

Mr. Long has been vice-president and 
associate general manager since 1936. 
He studied electrical engineering at Pur- 
due University and first joined the Day- 
ton Power and Light Co. in 1913 in its 
testing laboratories. In 1925 he left the 
Dayton properties to join the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company in Chi- 
cago as industrial gas engineer. Two 
vears later he was appointed commercial 
manager of the Greenville Electric Light 
and Power Co. Returning to Dayton 
Power & Light in 1929 as commercial! 
manager, Mr. Long was elected vice- 
president in 1934 and two years later 
was made vice-president and associate 
general manager. 

Mr. Tait is a widely known public 
utility and industrial executive and en- 
gineer, and, over the years, has had a 
leading part in the development and 
financing of many properties. His con- 
nection with the Dayton company result- 
ed from a study and report he made in 
1904 on the old Dayton Electric Light 
Co. for the Brady and Young interests. 
On the strength of this report they pur 


chased the properties and in 1905 Mr. 


Tait went to Dayton to direct the af 
fairs of the company, becoming president 


in 1913. The company purchased the 
Dayton Gas Co. in 1925 and the Dayton 
Power and Light Co. resulted from the 
merger. Mr. Tait was elected chair- 
man in 1945, 


DwicHt S. SARGENT has been ap- 
pointed personnel director of Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., succeeding Dr. JoHN J. Wirr- 
MER, who was recently elected as assis- 
tant vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Sargent, who was formerly senior assis- 
tant personnel director, has been en- 
gaged in personnel work for the Edison 
System since 1922 when he joined the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. 

John C. Arnell has been appointed 
senior assistant personnel director. 


Harry FERGUSON has been appoint- 
ed Operating Manager of Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company. 

Mr. Ferguson is a native of West 
Virginia, having been born in New Cum- 
berland, and he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia in 1916 with a 
degree in B.S.M.E. In college he was 
a member of Kappa Alpha (Southern) 
fraternitv, and was elected to Tau Beta 
Pi. 

Mr. Ferguson’s _ initial 
with Power and Light 
Company was in 1920 following the in- 
corporation of the company, when he 
entered its employ as technical engineer 
of power plants. 
tion, he had been employed by the Hope 
Natural Gas Company at Clarksburg. 
W. Va., and New Jersey Zinc Com- 


pany at Palmerton, Pa. 


connection 
Pennsylvania 


Prior to this connec- 


For a number of vears he held the 
position of Assistant to Vice-President 
and General Manager N. G. Reinicker, 
Light Com- 


pany, whose death occurred Jan. 13. 


Pennsylvania Power and 


In his new position of Operating 
Manager, Mr. 


charge of the company’s Plant Better- 
ment Department; Generation Depart- 


Ferguson will have 


ment which operates 17 steam electric 
stations, and a number of hydro sta- 
the System Operating Depart- 
Test Department, embracing 
Chemical and Meter Laboratories and 
Field Test crews; Lines and Substations 
Department, operating transmission and 
transmission substations and coordinat- 


tions; 
ment; 


ing operation of the company’s distribu- 
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tion system; the company’s Central Ser- 
vice Depots and Shops; the Real Estate 
and Claims Department, and the Rates 
and Contracts Department. 


Eart A. LEFEvER has retired as su- 
perintendent of the meter department of 
the Buffalo Niagara Electric Corpora- 
tion after 43 years’ service. Another 
BNE veteran employee who has retired 
is Miss AGNEs J. FEENSTRA. 

Mr. LeFever joined the company 
June 19, 1903, after graduation from 
Purdue University, as foreman of the 
two-man meter department. There were 
only 1890 meters in the company’s Buf- 
falo district then compared with 225,000 
today. 

Many improvements in today’s mod- 
ern metering devices were developed 
with Mr. LeFever’s aid. For six years 
he was an officer—two of them as presi- 
dent—of the Meter Committee of the 
Edison Electric Institute. 

Miss Feenstra started with the com- 
pany in 1912 as secretary to the late 
Horace L. Mann, then treasurer and 
later president. At the time of her re- 
tirement she was stock transfer agent 
for all member companies of the Nia- 
gara Hudson System. Miss Feenstra is 
a past president of the Quota Club of 
Buffalo and has been secretary of the 
Buffalo Stock Transfer Association since 
1929. 

RALPH E. Rosina, superintendent of 
the operations and maintenance of The 
Niagara Falls Power Company and a 
veteran of 36 years’ service with the 
company, has been named general super- 
intendent succeeding Leslie E. Ross, who 
died Dec. 22. CHARLES A. CLANCY, 
who had been assistant superintendent 
of operations and maintenance, was 
named Mr. Robida’s assistant. 

Mr. Robida, a native of Lockport, 
started work for the company as an 
electrician in 1910. Two years later he 
became assistant chief electrician, serv- 
ing in that capacity until 1925 when he 
was named assistant superintendent of 
the Schoellkopf Station. In 1929 he be- 
came superintendent of the station and 
in 1932 was named assistant superinten- 
dent of operations and maintenance of 
From 1934 until his ap- 
pointment as general superintendent, 
Mr. Robida had been superintendent of 
operations and maintenance. 


the company. 


Mr. Clancy has been with the com- 
pany since Jan. 2, 1922. He worked 
for two vears on construction of the 3C 
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extension of the Schoellkopf Station, in- 
cluding the installation of the 70,000 
horsepower units, and upon completion 
of that work went into the mechanical 
and operating department as a machin- 
ist. Mr. Clancy rose to operator in 1928 
and to chief operator in charge of the 
Adams Station in 1933. In 1934 he was 
named assistant superintendent of opera- 
tions and maintenance, upon Mr. Ro- 
bida’s promotion to superintendent. 


CAPTAIN WALTER C. WAGNER has 
been released from active duty as Head 
of the Electricity Section of the Re- 
search and Standards Branch of the Bu- 
reau of Ships, and is again active in the 
Philadelphia Electric Company opera- 
tions. He was commissioned as a Lieu- 
tenant Commander in 1936, after the 
successful outcome of a joint Philadel- 
phia Electric Company-Navy original re- 
search on steam flow measurement. Sub- 
sequently he served on summer tours of 
duty in the fleet, the laboratories of the 
Navy, and at the Bureau of Ships head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Called into active service by Admiral 
S. M. Robinson in June, 1941, he has 
been successively Research Engineer, 
Head of the Research Section, and Head 
of the Electricity Section, originating 
and also giving administrative direction 
to research development, and standardi- 
zation projects both afloat and ashore. 
He also assisted in the work of creating 
ioint Army-Navy specifications and 
served as representative or alternate on 
the Council of the American Standards 
Association, the war-time United Na- 
tions Standards Coordinating Committee 
and the Committee on International 
Standardization, the last now being or- 
ganized to head-up all international 
projects with which the American 
Standards Association will be concerned. 

Entering active service as a Lieuten- 
ant Commander, he was given the com- 
mission of Commander the following 
year, and in 1945 was given a Captain’s 
commission, with a letter of recommen- 
dation and a Certificate of Satisfactory 
Service upon his release to inactive duty 
in December, 1945. 


Important changes in official positions 
of executives of the Metropolitan Fdi- 
son Company, Reading, Pa., have been 
announced by C. Titus, president, fol- 
lowing a recent meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. The following 
changes are effective: 
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W. H. Doran, executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

E. O. Dreas, vice-president in charge 
of accounts and finance. 

G. R. Parry, vice-president in charge 
of the Easton division. 

O. E. BENSON, vice-president in 
charge of the York division. 

Joun A. Dun Lap, comptroller. 

E. L. Bartu, secretary and treasurer. 

Messrs. Doran, Dreas and Barth have 
been officials of the company for several 
years. The former was advanced to the 
position of executive vice-president from 
that of vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. Mr. Dreas was formerly comp- 
troller and Mr. Barth for some time 
filled the position of assistant secretary 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Parry, who takes charge of the 
Easton division, was formerly manager 
of power sales in the Reading division of 
the company. His companion  vice- 
president, Mr. Benson, goes to 
York, was manager of the Easton divi- 
sion for the past four years. 

Mr. Dunlap advanced to the position 
of comptroller from that of auditor. 

Mr. Titus has also announced the re- 
cent appointment of E. J. INGRAM as 
Sales Manager for the entire company, 
and that of J. RYAN BINGAMAN as man- 
ager of power sales, Reading Division. 


who 


Ciem J. NEVITT, assistant superin- 
tendent of the electric transmission and 
distribution department of the San Di- 
ego Gas & Electric Co., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the depart- 
ment to succeed A. S. Glasgow. retired. 

Mr. Nevitt received his electrical en- 
sineering degree from the University of 
California in 1931, and later became as- 
sociated with the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Company. Subsequently he 
moved to San Diego to work for the 
city’s water, utility evaluation and en- 
gineering departments. and in 1936 he 
joined the San Diego Gas and Electric 
Companv’s engineering department. It 
was in 1945 that Mr. Nevitt was made 
assistant superintendent of the electric 
transmission and_ distribution depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Glasgow had been with the San 
Diego utility since 1916. 





Amprose L. KERRIGAN, formerly 
electrical engineer of the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Gas and Electric Light Co.. 
has been appointed general superinten- 
dent of the company, following his re- 
turn from the armed forces with the 
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rank of lieutenant-colonel after three 
years’ service. He was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1921, and after serving in the regu- 
lar army for about 18 months, attaining 
the rank of first lieutenant he became 
a tester for New York Edison, and then 
physicist for Westinghouse Lamp Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. From 1924 to 1926 
he was an electrical engineer with the 
then Charles H. Tenney & Co. organi- 
zation, Boston, going thence to Fitch- 
burg. In his latest position he will be 
in charge of gas production and distri- 
bution, engineering, stock, electrical dis- 
tribution, production, metering and gar- 
age service. 


James S. Crooks has been appointed 
chief operating engineer of the Monon- 
gahela Power Company, Fairmont, W. 
Va., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the company’s general line su- 
perintendent, William F. Nimblett. Mr. 
Crooks went to Monongahela from the 
West Penn Power Co. in 1930, starting 
as a distribution engineer. His new po- 
sition will include all the activities of 
the lines section plus the former operat- 
ing engineering section. 





Howarp J. CADWELL has been elect- 
ed president of the Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Company, Greenfield, suc- 
ceeding the late F. C. Abercrombie. He 
was also made president of the Western 
Massachusetts Companies, an affiliated 
holding organization. 

Mr. Cadwell was born in Orange, 
Mass., in 1907, and joined the Western 
Massachusetts group of utilities in 1929 
as chief accountant and later assistant 
treasurer of the Amherst Gas Co. In 
1934 he was transferred to Springfield, 
and a year later was appointed sales 
manager of Western Massachusetts 
Electric, with headquarters at Green- 
field. In 1940 Mr. Cadwell was made 
assistant to the vice-president. and in 
1943 manager of operations for the en- 
tire system. He succeeded the late Fred 
L. Hunt as vice-president in charge of 
operations in 1944. 

Several promotions and staff appoint- 
ments were made Jan. 29 by the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company. Presi- 
dent S. Ferguson announced the _ re- 
election of all present directors and off- 
cers, as follows: 

Directors, S. Ferguson. Chairman. 
T. H. Soren, S. M. Stone. M. B. Brain- 
ard, I. Wise. A. D. Colvin, F. Cheney, 
Jr.. H. B. Carey. G. H. Anthony, O. 
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Enders, A. D. Barney, E. E. 
R. D. Cutler, T. D. Gill. 

. Officers, President, S. Ferguson; Vice- 
Presidents, T. H. Soren, J. E. Lynch, 
R. D. Cutler, A. D. Barney, K. P. Ap- 
plegate; Secretary and Treasurer, E. S. 
Nutting; General Manager, K. P. Ap- 
plegate; General Counsel, A. D. Bar- 
ney; Assistant Secretary, C. E. Poeh- 
nert; Assistant Treasurer, L. D. Way. 

Newly elected as Assistant Secretary 
is THEoporE 'C. Hart of Windsor, 
after serving many years as chief ac- 
countant. He joined the company April 
16, 1910, and has been in various ac- 
counting capacities during his entire ser- 
vice with the company. 


Wilson, 


All present staff appointments were 
re-afirmed, and the following new ap- 
pointments were announced: 

RAYMOND A. GrBson to be sales man- 
ager; JOHN R. DONAHUE, director of 
information and publicity; Henry S. 
GOLDENBLOOME, superintendent, payrol| 
division; JosEPH H. JoHNSON, assistant 
to general manager, in charge of safety 
engineering and inspection; CHARLES 
T. DwicHrt, statistical engineer, and 
JosepH A. HALtisey, auditor of dis- 
bursements. 

Mr. Gibson, now sales manager, en- 
tered the company July 9. 1923, afte: 
being graduated from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in 1923 as electrical 
engineer. A native of Washington, N. J.. 
he has served the company as advertis- 
ing manager, assistant commercial man- 
ager and assistant to the vice-presidents. 
He was formerly a National Guard of- 
ficer, serving as lieutenant with Troop 
A, 122d Cavalry. 

Colonel Donahue, appointed to the 
newly-created position of director of in- 
formation and publicity, is a native of 
Hartford and attended Hartford High 
Schoo! and The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. He saw 
service in the Army in World War I. 
was commissioned in the 76th Division, 
Organized Reserves, and later 
in the Connecticut National Guard. He 
has been a member of Governor Bald- 
win’s military staff since 1939, and was 
made quartermaster general in 1943. 
He was a member of the staffs of the 
Hartford Times and Hartford Courant 
and was assistant to the state tax com- 
missioner before joining the company 
April 15, 1935, as an assistant in the 


executive department. 


served 


Mr. Goldenbloome. superintendent of 
‘the payroll division. entered the com- 
pany on Nov. 16, 1918, and has been a 
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member of the accounting department. 
He saw eight years’ service in the Army 
prior to joining the company, and is for- 
merly of New Haven. He is a graduate 
of the University of Leipzig. 

Lt. Commander Johnson, now in 
charge of safety engineering, is a native 
of Hartford and a graduate of Yale 
University, 1935, where he earned the 
degree of A. B., and distinguished him- 
self in football. He joined the company 
Jan. 10, 1936, in the sales department. 
He served in World War II in the U. S. 
Navy for about four years. He was com- 
missioned lieutenant (j.g.) and saw ser- 
vice with the Naval Air Forces at vari- 
ous stations in this country and at sea, 
and earned promotions through the 
grades to be lieutenant commander. He 
saw overseas duty in the Pacific theater 
as assistant air officer on the U. S. S. 
Bougainville. He rejoined the company 
in January. 

Lt. Commander Dwight, the com- 


pany’s new statistical engineer, is a na- 
tive of New York City and a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1930, with degree of electrical 
He joined the company June 
13, 1932, serving as assistant in the ex- 


engineer. 


ecutive department and the accounting 
department. He entered the Navy in 
1942 as lieutenant (j.g.) and first served 
with the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board in Washington before being trans- 
ferred to sea duty. He saw service in 
the Pacific theater and earned promo- 
tions to the grade of lieutenant comman- 


der. He _ rejoined the company in 
January. 

Mr. Hallisey, auditor of disburse- 
ments, is a Hartford native and afte: 


graduation from Hartford grammar and 
high schools, joined the company Nov. 
15, 1912, in the accounting department 
He saw service in the Army in World 
War TI, 
treasurer of the 


Athletic League. 


and has for many vears been 


Hartford Industrial 


E. S. Evans has been appointed to 
Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Edison Elec 


the post of Secretary of the 


tric Institute. In his new position, Mr. 
Evans will collect and compile statistics 
and other data on industrial relations 
for member companies of the Institute, 
and wi'l serve as a source of information 
on all phases of employee relations and 
kindred subjects for the electrical in 
dustry. 

Mr. Evans brings to the Institute 
more than 10 years’ experience in several 
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fields of industrial relations work. In 
his last connection, he was with the Em- 
ployer’s Advisory Council, assisting in- 
dustry members of the Znd Regional 
War Labor Board in research and case 
preparation. His work included the 
counseling of industries in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of dispute cases 
to the Board. 

Previously Mr. Evans was Personnel 
Manager of General Cable Corpora- 
tion’s largest plant at Rome, N. Y., and 
had also held the same position at the 
Shelton, Conn., plant of Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Company. Both positions in- 
volved constant contact with local and 
international unions, including contract 
negotiations. He has also spent four 
vears in employment activities, special- 
izing in executive and engineering posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Evans is an alumnus of William 
and Mary College. 


James B. SwEENFY has joined the 
Dayton (Ohio) Power and Light Co. 
as supervisor of advertising and pub- 
licity and editor of Forward, the com- 
pany’s employee magazine. While in 
the Army, where he has just completed 
five years of service, Mr. Sweeney was 
assigned to Yank, the Army weekly. as 
an officer, and later he was appointed by 
General Marshall to found and develop 
the news weekly, Outfit, for hospitalized 
His duties in form- 
ing the new publication included the 
establishment of a chain of foreign news 


overseas casualties. 


gathering offices that ran from England, 
through the Middle East. to embrace 
the Pacific and China. 

Arruur G. Aver, formerly man- 
ager of the Washington Water Power 
Co.’s office at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, has 
been appointed head of the utility’s farm 
development department and will man- 
age promotion of rural electrification 
and uses for electricity on farms. 


\IARSHALL N. WATERMAN _ has 
joined the staff of Electrical Testing 
Laboratories Inc., New York. 

A graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in e'ectrical engi- 
neering, \Ir. Waterman was before the 
war connected with the Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
in a sales engineering capacity. In 1942 
he was named chief of the lighting and 
fixtures section of the War Production 
Board Building Materials Branch and 
the following year Mr. Waterman was 
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transferred to the position of assistant 
director in the Building Materials Divi- 
sion, WPB, to supervise the activities 
ot the lighting and fixtures section as 
well as three other sections in the Build- 
ing Materials Division. Subsequently he 
became identified with the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. He recently re- 
turned from a three-month mission in 
urope in behalf of the Technical In- 
dustrial Intelligence Committee of 
\WPB. 

While with the Poughkeepsie utility, 
Alr. Waterman was active in the com- 
mittee work of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute and of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. At the present time he is 
chairman of the I.E.S. Advisory Policy 
Committee. 


Effective Jan. 1, 1946, several organi 
zation changes took place in the Con- 
necticut Light and Power system: 
Wattrer P,. ScHWABE, northern divi- 
sion manager, Thompsonville, and H. D. 
LARRABEE, manager, 
Willimantic, retired from service; B. H. 
\IcELHONE, New Britain manager, be 
came manager of the Essex district; 
HucuH T. Corcoran, electric distribu- 
tion engineer for the company, was made 
New Britain manager; ABNER C. Bris 
Tot, Essex division manager, 


eastern division 


became 
northern division manager, and GILBER1 
J. WILLIAMS, eastern division engineer, 
was named eastern division manager. 

Mr. Schwabe entered the utility field 
in New Jersey about 50 years ago as a 
station apprentice. In 1908 he became 
superintendent and general manager of 
the Northern Connecticut Power Co., 
Windsor Locks, vice-president in 1913 
and president and general manager in 
1925. After the company’s acquisition 
by the C. L. & P., he became northern 
division manager, and has widely di- 
versified interests and responsibilities in 
civic and business affairs in local and 
organizations. Mr. Larrabee 
was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1902, and 
was employed by General Electric, and 
by utilities in Puerto Rico, Illinois, In- 
diana and Vermont until 1919, when 
he went to Norwich as manager of East- 
ern Connecticut Power. In 1929 he 
became eastern division operating super- 
intendent of the C. L. & P., which ac- 
quired Eastern C. P., and in 1937 was 
named eastern division manager. He 
has also been active in industry-wide and 
local organizations. 


national 


Mr. Bristol, a University of Vermont 
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graduate, joined the company in 1921, 
and has been manager of the New Mibl- 
ford, Winsted and Essex districts. Mr. 
McElhone entered Westinghouse em- 
ploy in 1909. In 1926 he became New 
Britain manager of the C. L. & P. and 
now is promoted to manage the wide- 
spread and fast growing Essex territory. 
Mr. Corcoran joined the C. L. & P. in 
1917 at Waterbury, later serving as a 
cadet engineer, line inspector, acting dis- 
tribution engineer at Greenwich, field 
engineer at Waterbury and then elec- 
tric distribution engineer for the system. 
Mr. Williams entered the company’s 
service in 1920, worked in various ca- 
pacities in the operating department in 
several locations, was division manager 
at New Milford for eight years and for 
the past eight years eastern division en- 
gineer. 


Announcement has been made by E. S$. 
Fitz, general manager of the electric 
department of the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., Richmond, of the appoint- 
ment of the following former employees 
recently returned from the Armed Ser- 
vices to the positions indicated : 

W. W. ArcHER, JR., superintendent 
of stations and substations in Richmond ; 
IE. M. Hawkins, Jr., district superin- 
tendent of the Petersburg (Va.) dis- 
trict, succeeding T. J. Peck, resigned ; 
S. P. Woo.ForpD, district superintendent 
of the Albermarle district, Williamston, 
N. C., and Joun T. Mason, assistant 
to the general manager of the electric 
department, Richmond. 

Other personnel changes announced 
are: R. E. Kimpatt, formerly acting 
district superintendent of the Albermarle 
district at Williamston, who has now 
been appointed district engineer in the 
same district, and A. L. JAMEsoN, for 
merly assistant to the general manage 
of the electric department in Richmond, 
who has been transferred to the sales 
department as director of customer in- 
stallations. 


Witiiam H. Osrerte, operating de- 
partment engineer of the West Penn 
Power Co., has been appointed system 
planning engineer. Mr. Osterle started 
with West Penn in 1925 as engineer in 
the commercial department, Pittsburgh. 
He worked as division engineer until 
1935, when he was appointed service 
supervisor of the northern division. In 
1937 he returned to Pittsburgh as op 
erating department engineer. 

Tuomas G. ALLAN, formerly assis- 
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tant manager of the dealer section of the 
West Penn Power Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of that section, suc- 
ceeding W. D. Perers, who recently 
resigned to become district manager in 
the home appliance department of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Pittsburgh. Mr. Allan 
has been with West Penn since 1931. 
J. H. MuLuen, general supervisor of 
the dealer section, has been promoted to 
assistant manager. 


Farmer’s Face in Utility Ad 
Cheers English P.W. 
at War’s End 


“HE smile on an Oshkosh farmer’s 

face as pictured in an advertisement 

let English prisoners of war in Japan 
deduce that the war had been ended. 

The farmer is Turner A, Farrow, 
Oshkosh, Route No. 3. His photograph 
had been sent to N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., by Dale Remington, advertising 
manager of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp. It was included in a June adver- 
tisement of the national series sponsored 
by 170 electric companies showing typ- 
ical electric company stockholders. 

Mr. Farrow, who is a utility company 
stockholder, informed Mr. Remington 
that he cherishes very much the letter 
he received from Lance Corporal Hunt, 
C.C., of the Royal Engineers. L/CPL 
Hunt’s letter to Mr. Farrow follows: 


‘To Mr. 
“Dear Sir: 
“Would vou believe that your smiling 
face was the first thing that dropped 
into our hospital hut, at Japan, Ona- 
hama Coal Mine, prisoner of war camp 
at 3:30 P.M. on 31st August, 1945, 
from 


Farrow: 


a B-29 which was delivering us 
This was the first 
photograph we had seen of the outside 
world for 3 years and we wondered if 
you were smiling because you knew that 


food by parachute. 


the war was soon to finish or that your 
crops were good. (We hope). 

“We were relieved by the Yankee 
boys on September 9, 1945, and taken 
on board a hospital ship as guests of 
the New Zealand government until we 
are fit enough to travel back to England, 
believe me they are doing a great job in 
the way of medical and feeding. We 
were taken prisoner of war at Singapore, 
1942, so we had had 
enough of it by the time your boys came. 
Us English boys send to you and all the 
family our best wishes and kindest re- 
gards for good profitable farming.” 


February 15, 
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Home Lighting Equipment (1941) .35 
Postwar Planning 
Section II—An Appraisal of Our Com- 
petition 
Section I1I—Rural Electrification 
Section IV—lIndustrial Power Markets... 
Section V—Market Problems in Residen- 
tial Field 
Section VI—Postwar Lighting Markets. . 
Powir 


Personnel 


ae Metal-Melting Furnaces 

1/40) 

ee of Oil Refineries 
10/3 

C-13—Steam and Electrical Require 
ments of Hotels (12/35) 


C-2—Steam and Electrical Require- 
ments of Office Building (4/35)... 

Power Sales Manual (1941) Plus Sec. 
12-13-14-15 

Water Heating 
1-5 Standardization of Electric 
Water Heating Equipment (10/41) .20 


National Educational 
Programs 


Commercial Cooking 
Commercial Cooking Survey, 1942..$0.25 $0.25 
Sales Training Manual—Commer- 
cial Electric Cooking, 1941....1-4 copies $1.50 
S46: “ 2.25 


15 or more 1.00 
Domestic Cooking 
Meals Go Modern Electrically.... .25 .25 
(Special prices in quantity) 
Electrie Kitchens 
How To Make It Happen in Your 
Kitchen $2.25 per 100 
How to Plan a Modern All-Electric 
Kitchen $2.00 per 190 
The Principles of Kitchen Planning .25 .25 
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Bow-Wow, Mr. Meterman! 
(Continued from page 55) 


struction of dogs. In some communities, 
local laws or regulations permit the de- 
struction of dogs which have bitten peo- 
ple, even though the dog is in good 
health. This poses a problem of public 
relations which any smart utility com- 
pany will recognize at once. Not long 
ago one of the large independent tele- 
phone companies in the South was saved 
from making a terrible blunder through 
the alert action of one of its officials in 
the case of a repairman who had been 
bitten by a seeing-eye dog. After all, 
the dog was only doing what she had 
been trained all her life to do—protect 
her blind ward. If the company or its 
employee had actively pressed for the 
destruction of such a dog, the resulting 
publicity might have caused widespread 
public reaction. Fortunately, company 
officials were shrewd enough to turn the 
situation to their advantage by taking 
active steps to see that the dog was re- 
turned to its owner unharmed. In other 
words—to paraphrase the old gag about 
the piano player in the old Wild West 
saloon—don’t shoot the house dog un- 
necessarily. Remember he’s doing the 
best that he can. 
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Record-Breaking Attend- 
ance Expected at Sales 
Conference 


DVANCE registrations for the 
Twelfth Annual Commercial Sales 
Conference of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, Edison Electric Institute, to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., April 2-4, indicate that all 
previous attendance records will be 
broken. 

On April 2, four sectional conferences 
will run in parallel, discussing Residen- 
tial Sales and Home Service, and Com- 
mercial, Industrial and Rural Sales re- 
spectively. 

General Sessions will fill April 3 and 
4. Scheduled for the program are lead- 
ers of business thought within and out 
of the electrical industry. Some of the 
vital subjects to be covered are indus- 
trial and rural development, lighting, 
frozen foods, advertising, electric heat- 
ing, water heating and electrification of 
new homes. 

Meetings of organizational commit- 
tees of the Institute will be held April 
1, preceding the Conference, and will 
close with a dinner meeting of the Com- 
mercial Division General 
that evening. 


Committee 





Non- 
Members Members 
Films 

“Dealer Education”—Series of 10 
films and 10 discussion manuals. 
Five on basic selling and five on 
product selling, i.e., refrigerators, 
ranges, roasters, water heaters 
and laundry equipment. Price 

on meter basis for entire series. ..$125 to $275 


Lighting Booklets 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
Production 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
Living 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
Sales $1.50 per 100 


Priceless Eyes 4.50 per 100 


$1.50 per 100 


$3.00 per 100 


Lighting Films 

“Let There Be Light” (Street 
Lighting) sound slide film, 
minutes, 75 frames 

“See For Yourself” (Home Light- 
ing) sound slide film, 15 minutes, 
105 frames $ 


Wiring 
Rewiring for Commercial and In- 
dustrial Buildings $ 
Basic aed of Adequate Wiring 
—19 


$0.25 
25 


Mii gre Cable Helps Sell 
Adequate Home Wiring—1939.. .25 .25 
Commercial Building Re-wiring 
Market—1939 «35 35 
(Price on above three books 
as a group is 60c per set) 


Films 
Commercial Re-Wiring — lantern 


Set $17.50 


Home Wiring—lantern i Set 25.00 


Miscellaneous, Reference 
Books, etc. 


Non- 

Members Members 
M-13—Specifications for Impreg- 
nated Paper-Insulated Lead 
Covered Cable, “Solid” Type, 

“Oil-Filled” Type . + Single copies $1. - 

10ormore “ 
Code for Electricity Meters agg -$1.60 $2. 4 
Good Radio Reception (1937).. 100 copies 4.00 
0 


Objective Type Rates, 1933-1936. 

Ice and Wind Loading Tables for 
Overhead Line Conductors (Revi- 
sion of Tables 85 to 96 of the 
Overhead System Reference Book) 
1942 1-4 copies 10c. 

geet 2g 


Rate Book for 1943 1 
Rewiring for Commercial and Indus- 
trial Buildings (1941) 

Sales Training Manual—Commercial 
Electric Cooking (1941) 1 

Storm Loading and Strength of Wood 
Pole Lines and a Study of Wind 
Gusts (1936) 

W Teekly, Monthly and Annual Statis- 
tics 
(Includes Annual "Statistical Bulle 
tin; Weekly Electric Power Onut- 
put; Monthly Electrical Research 
Statistics) 


Periodicals 


Better Light—Better Sight News (9 
issues yearly) 

Edison Electric 
(Monthly) 

Rural Electrification Bulletin 6 issues 
yearly) 


Institute 
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International Exposition to 
Focus Attention on 
Better Lighting 


NE of the great purposes of the 

International Lighting Exposition 
to be held in Chicago’s Stevens Hotel 
next April 26 to 30 will be that of focus- 
ing the nation’s attention on the need 
for a fuller and more enlightened use 
of lighting in Industry, Business, Stores, 
Farm, Home, Schools, etc. 

The Exposition organizers will seek 
to make better known the practical ap- 
plications of the newest developments in 
illumination. Tickets to the conferences 
will be available to architects, electrical 
contractors, wholesalers, industrial ex- 
ecutives, illumination engineers, school- 
men, business men, public officials, util- 
ity personnel, railroad officials, oil com- 
pany executives and all other industrial 
and commercial officials concerned with 
lighting. The conference program, as 
announced, is as follows: 

Friday, April 26: 9:30 to 12:30—‘New 
Lighting Trends and Methods.” 

Saturday, April 27: 9:30 to 12:30—*Light- 
ing Sales Forum for Electrical Contractors.” 

Monday, April 29: 9:30 to 12:30—“Indus- 
trial Conference on Lighting Service and 
Lighting Sales Training.” 

Tuesday, April 30: 9:30 to 12:30—*Light- 
ing Application Forum.” 

ach conference session will feature 
men who are recognized as outstanding 
in their subject. These conference ses- 
sions will afford opportunity for round 
table discussions and forums on practi- 
cally all subjects related to the applica- 
tion, utilization, and sale of lighting 
equipment. To the store owner, service 
station operator and dealer, it will af- 
ford opportunity to learn how to bette: 
use light to increase sales; to the indus- 
trial executive, to increase production, 
reduce accidents and conserve eyesight; 
to the school executive, the improved 
use of latest lighting techniques to im- 
prove educational results and conserve 
the nation’s eyesight; to the electrical 
contractor and utility man, the new 
ideas in the technique of more effective 
presentation of the newest developments 
in lighting and their value to the cus 
tomer. 

Over leading lamp, 
equipment and manufacturers of paint 
and other products which are directly 
related to illumination will require the 
entire Exhibition Hall of Chicago's 
Stevens Hotel to display their products 
and answer the question: ‘““What’s New 


in Lighting?” 
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tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tenn. 


Chicago, III. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, 


Edgewater Park, Miss. 
29-May 1 


National Electrical 
Springs, Va. 


17-19 





CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


FEBRUARY 
4-5 National Association of Purchasing Agents, Public Utility Buyers’ Group, Mid- 
winter Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
6-7 Pennsylvania Electric Association, System Operation Committee, Roosevelt Ho- 





8 Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Deshler Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
-§ Pennsylvania Electric Association, Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


11-12 Canadian Electrical Association, Winter Meeting, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec 
City, Que., Can. 
11-12 Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, Mo. 
13-14. Missouri Valley Electric Association, Power Sales Conference, Hotel Continen- 
tal, Kansas City, Mo. 
14-15 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Electrical Equipment Committee, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
18-19 Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
20-21 Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
25-28 American Society for Testing Materials, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MARCH 
1 American Society for Testing Materials, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
10-14 North Central Electrical Industries, Radisson Hotel. Minneapolis, Minn. 
11-12 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Annual Conference, Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
14-15 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineering and Operation Section, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
22-23 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Accounting Section, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
APRIL 
1-3 Meeting of Gas and Electric Industry Accountants, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1-3 The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring Meeting, Chattanooga, 


1-4 Twelfth Annual Sales Conference, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
3-5 Midwest Power Conference, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 
8-12 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Spring Meeting, Palmer House 


Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Conference, Hotel Continental, 


5 National Electrical Wholesalers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III 
Annual 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. 


MAY 


6-8 Engineering Committees, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


14-16 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Home Economics Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 
23-24 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Power Sales Conference, Asheville, N. C. 
28-29 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Engineering Section, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
JUNE 
3-5 EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


3-6 National District Heating Association, The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 
3-6 National Fire Protection Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers 


Conference, Edgewater Gulf Hotei, 


S. A., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Association, The Homestead, Hot 








West Penn’s New Generator 


(Continued from page 52) 


installation of Unit No. 7 at the Spring- 
dale Power Station were: Sanderson and 
Pittsburgh Piping and Equip- 
ment Company, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Babcock 
and Wilcox Company, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, General Electric, and the 
Pittsburgh Building Trades. 


Porter, 


W. E. Hamilton of Sanderson and 
Porter, engineers and constructors, New 
York, who handled the construction, cit- 
ed the men and women of vision who 
foresaw, almost 30 years ago, the needs 
of a station of this capacity which was 
planned for, with the original plant com- 
prising only 40,000 kw. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


(Continued ) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Pe ED cr dcichisteddcas > dabksaenea neg anand Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Be EE he chk s (2 t0dnddsddpdnek ones sbidehewenedesn ks ee Epsco, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

a i vadeadouwees Seuibinn California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

is EE S69 akin's hvieieadvadicensten aes Houston Lighting and Power Company, Houston, Tex. 

Dir ins Satnes seas e peal abner cau Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

ee SO: og. ona ns acadswankanbenseos Texas Power & Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 

lp EB ” ae eee Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

A EU gnik a wire cn amh nes inte. eakiees s Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

pp rere EP NS Nebraska Power Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Gasstes, PRAOUOON .... 2. nc cc. esaesss The Hartford Electric Light Company, Hartford, Conn. 

ELS hate acta: .cebeekeawocennae The North American Company, New York, N. Y. 

Si I exc chis deka sand enweuaeae Electric Bond and Share Company, New York, N. Y. 

Se ik a 9 das bm ef cee Waaankinore Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bs ME Sa dike nninh oo nwwe's >sipiesdaars San Diego Gas and Electric Company, San Diego, Calif. 

ee caine. ch ennacbonk ends beeeenmel Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WititiaM MCCLELLAN .............. 000: Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ne xs, baba aeatemaueeee New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 

i ED ok 3 a ok cs an-cneeameennd New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 

H. Hopart Porter ............ American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

PG: i, TRS... .. .. cervveneseroanss Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CE SE ob kes avorewasces..vees American Gas and Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

De MN kt bad sp Kdneeeninice shy sock-a enna Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. R. Wurrine ........... ; cubilia. Gane The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

i Fare eeer ee weiene The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES (1945-1946) 

Rostiinns Pronention, Th ©. HRs 66 odo vic 0.0 ee see veees ss ccaccccesoner Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Accounting Division General, H. H. SCAFF....... saa cbdtalin a'ét 2k od atta deale eee Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
ii en. 2, Oi PUD, icnccnsnncdteweesens¥odsasseeme Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Santonio ements, De, Gl, MEMO. 0.05 cc cceccsee ss 0s seneseneeeneseseweseun Epsco, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Spe MeeRINE, "U. Gin, WINDS occ andes chevccesseasessobocge Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Plant Accounting and Records, A. Ls. DAVIMB. 2... .cccccescecsccssseccccccecece West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Materials and Supplies, R. S. KING. ....... 0.020... cc eeeees lta eee Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
i I a ada ah aA A RIE ma x SAM dw: x ©. ag om Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Application of Accounting Principles, R. P. KAESSHAEFER. . Aatiliaiais Water Works and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Division General, GEORGE W. OUSLER.... 2... 005 ee eee eee ceeees Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engineering Division General, E. S. FIELDS...... 2... ... 200 eee eee The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ED, Os Sh ss en wen bid ewd s sacs cs 20 6enbeesese nso Baek West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ens ON ME, NR gn oc cw adiacss oesesccosecévceeaenet Susquehanna Electric Co., Conowingo, Md. 
ee ee Gee, BM, ING is. once desiewoncuaciess@neacee American Gas & Electric Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
Pree Beeoers, BR. BE. VAG DURE, TR. .c.. ccccccesccvscceceses :$Wenacsweas The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Transmission and Distribution, L. BR. GATY. ......cccccccsccccccscesesese Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Industrial Relations, H. K. BRECKENRIDGE..........cccccecscecccccesee-seees West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
rh Cn a ok. cebedhebakeosseben mode's VibaeeNakaaKoe Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Membership, J. F. FoGarty............. baw huh hale 2666S The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 
I Oe ne awed WAC ead eeeene Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
i i: i Pe cas we dinne sees esdasicend en ae Public Utility Engineering & Service Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
SU POI SR ie ln. vl aaeh apis biter Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 


Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board of Directors), H. B. Bryans 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OFFICERS 


W. Kegtioce, President...... 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
W. Parker, Vice-President... The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
B. Bryans, Vice-President Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice-President and Managing Director... .420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Gitgpert W. CHAPMAN, Treasurer American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Mas B. Woops, Secretary 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


C. 
J 


H. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1945) 


H. Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eee cweinekesesan«seebadenseaeee Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 
J. G. HottzcLaw > Virginia Electric & Power Company, Richmond, Va. 
R. H. KNow.tTon The Connecticut Light & Power Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Frank McLAvucGHLIn Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. E. MircHe.i Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
W. C. MuULLENDORE .. «Southern California Edison Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. H. SamMmis Ohio Edison Company, Akron, Ohio 
Puitip SPporN American Gas & Electric Service Company, New York, N. Y. 
NL, 5. ond ode weednnsavndae seater .. «Carolina Power & Light Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
E. S. THompson American Water Works and Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
G. W. Van DsrzkE.......- hon Weawnmenns Wisconsin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
NF POP re Pe rer eer .. Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Terms Expiring 1946) 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ebasco Services Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

WituiaM KELLy Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Frank KrvuEsi Middle West Service Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Parker The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
H. T. PrrrcHarp Indianapolis Power and Light Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. M. Rosinson The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash. 
E. C. STonE Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. L. THomas Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
WILLIAM WEBSTER Massachusetts Utilities Associates, Boston, Mass. 
A. Emory WISHON Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
H. E. Youne Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Terms Expiring 1947) 


Alabama Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

The United Illuminating Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Utah Power & Light Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 

R. D. JenniIson New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
F. C. Ketiocc Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, III. 
G. L. MacGrecor Dallas Power and Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 
so dacaccensqancocavni .. Wisconsin Power and Light Company, Madison, Wis. 
J. H. Potnemus Portland General Electric Company, Portland, Ore. 
West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kansas City Power & Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Southwestern Gas and Electric Company, Shreveport, La. 


(Executive Committee) 


The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Messrs. 


W. C. Bell, H. B. Bryans, W. H. Burke, William Kelly, P. H. Powers, W. H. Sammis, E. C. 
Stone, P. §. Young. 








